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HE fault that most 
people will find with 
this story is that it is 
unconvincing. _Its 
scheme is improb- 
able, its atmosphere 
artificial. To confess 
that the thing really 
happened—not as I 
am about to set it 
down, for the pen of 

the professional writer cannot but adorn 
and embroider, even to the detriment of 
his material—is, I am well aware, only an 


aggravation of my offence; for the facts 
of life are the impossibilities of fiction. A 
truer artist would have left this story alone, 
or at most have kept it for the irritation of 


his private circle. My lower instinct is to 
make use of it. A very old man told me 
the tale; he was landlord of the Crom- 
lech Arms, the only inn of a small, rock- 
sheltered village on the north-east 
coast of Cornwall, and had been so for 
nine and forty years. It is called the 
Cromlech Hotel now, and is under new 
management, and during the season some 
four coach-loads of tourists sit down each 
day to fable @héite \unch in the low- 
ceilinged parlour. But I am speaking 
of years sgo, when the place was a mere 
fishing harbour, undiscovered by the guide 
books. 

The old landlord talked, and I 
harkened, the while we both sat drinking 
thin ale from earthenware mugs, late one 
summer’s evening, on the bench that runs 
along the wall just beneath the latticed 


windows ; and during the many pauses, 
when the old landlord stopped to puff his 
pipe in silence, and lay in a new stock of 
breath, there came to us the murmuring 
voices of the Atlantic ; and often, mingled 
with the pompous roar of the big breakers 
farther out, we would hear the rippling 
laugh of some small wave, that, maybe, 
had crept in to listen to the tale the land 
lord told. 


The mistake that Charles Seabohn, 
junior partner of the firm of Seabohn & 
Son, civil engineers of London and Nevw- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and Mivanway Evans, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Evans, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Bristol, made originally, was marrying 
too young. Charles Seabohn could 
hardly have been twenty years of age, 
and Mivanway could have been little 
more than seventeen, when they first met 
upon the cliffs, two miles above the 
Cromlech Arms. Young Charles Sea 
bohn, coming across the village in the 
course of < walking tour, had decided to 
spend a day or two, exploring _ the 
picturesque coast ; and Mivanway’s father 
had hired a neighbouring farmhouse 
wherein to spend his summer vacation. 

Early one morning—for at twenty, one 
is virtuous, and takes exercise before 
breakfast—as young Charles Seabohn lay 
upon the cliffs, watching the white waters 
coming and going upon the black rocks 
below, he became aware of a form rising 
from the waves. The figure was too far 
off for him to see it clearly, but judging 
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from the costume, it was a female figure, 
and promptly the mind of Charles, poeti- 
cally inclined, turned to thoughts of 
Venus—or Aphrodite, as he, being a 
gentleman of delicate taste, would have 
preferred to term her. He saw the figure 
disappear behind a headland, but still 
waited. In about ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour it reappeared, clothed 
in the garments of the eighteen sixties, 
and came towards him. Hidden from 
sight himselt behind a group of rocks, he 
could watch it at his leisure ascending 
the steep path from the beach ; and an 
exceedingly sweet and dainty figure it 
would have appeared, even to eyes less 
susceptible than those of twenty. Sea- 
water—I stand open to correction—is not, 
I believe, considered anything of a substi- 
tute for curling tongs, but to the hair of 
the youngest Miss Evans it had given 
an additional and most fascinating wave. 
Nature’s red and white had been most 
cunningly laid on, and the large childish 
eyes seemed to be searching the world 
for laughter, with which to feed a pair of 
delicious, pouting lips. Charles’s upturned 
face, petrified into admiration, appeared 
to be just the sort of thing for which 
they were on the look out. A startled 
“Oh!” came from the slightly parted lips, 
followed by the merriest of laughs, which 
in its turn was suddenly stopped by a deep 
blush. Then the youngest Miss Evans 
looked offended, as though the whole 
affair had been Charles’s fault, which is 
the way of women. And Charles, feeling 
himself guilty under that stern gaze of in- 
dignation, rose awkwardly and apologised 
meekly, whether for being on the cliffs at 
all or for having got up too early, he 
would have. been unable to explain. 

The youngest Miss Evans graciously 
accepted the apology thus tendered with 
a bow, and passed on, and Charles stood 
staring after her till the valley gathered her 
into its spreading arms and hid her from 
his view. 

That was the beginning of all things. 


THE IDLER. 


I am speaking of the Universe as vie wef 
from the standpoint of Charles an 
Mivanway. 

Six months later they were man ang 
wife, or perhaps it would be more correq 
to say boy and wifelet. Seabohn senio 
counselled delay, but was overruled by 
the impatience of his junior partner. Th 
Reverend Mr. Evans, in common with 
most theologians, possessed a goodly 
supply of unmarried daughters, and 
limited income. Personally, he saw n 
necessity for postponement of the mar 
riage. ; 

The-month’s honeymoon was spent in 
the New Forest. That was a mistake to 
begin with. The New Forest in February 
is depressing ; and they had chosen th¢ 
loneliest spot they could: find. A fort 
night in Paris or Rome would have been 
more helpful. As yet they had nothing 
to talk about except love, and that they 
had been talking and writing abou 
steadily all through the winter.. On the 
tenth morning Charles yawned, and 
Mivanway had a quiet half-hour’s cy 
about it in her own room. On the six 
teenth evening, Mivanway, feeling irrit 
able, and wondering why (as_ though 
fifteen damp, chilly days in the New Fores 
were not sufficient to make any woman 
irritable), requested Charles not to dis 
arrange her hair ; and Charles, speechless 
with astonishment, went out into the gar 
den, and swore before all the. stars that he 
would never caress Mivanway’s hair again 
as long as he lived. 

One supreme folly they had conspired 
to commit, even before the commence 
ment of the honeymoon, Charles, «after 
the manner of very youmg lovers, had 
earnestly requested MivatiWay to impost 
upon him some task. He desired to do 
something great and noble to show his 
devotion. Dragons was the thing he had 
in his mind, though he may not have beet 
aware of it. Dragons also, no doubt, 
flitted through Mivanway’s brain; but, 
unfortunately for lovers, the supply @ 
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dragons has lapsed. Mivanway, liking 

nceit, however, thought over it, and 

decided that Charles must give up 
smol.ing. She had discussed the matter 
with her favourite sister, and that was 
the «nly thing the girls could think of. 
Cha..es’s face fell. He suggested some 
more herculean labour, some sacrifice 
mor’ worthy to lay at Mivanway’s feet. 
But Mivanway had spoken. She might 
think’ of some other task, but the 
smoking prohibition would, in any case, 
remiin. She dismissed the subject with 
a pretty auteur that would have graced 
Marie Antoinette. 

Thus tobacco, the good angel of all 
men, no longer came each day to teach 
Charles patience and amiability, and he 
fell into the ways of short temper and 
selfishness. 


They took up their residence in a 


suburb of Newcastle, and this was also 
unfortunate for them, because there the 
society was scanty and middle-aged ; and, 
in consequence, they had still to depend 


much upon their own resources. They 
knew little of life, less of each other, and 
nothing at all of themselves. Of course 
they quarrelled, and each quarrel left the 
wound a little deeper than before. No 
kindly, experienced friend was at hand to 
laugh at them. Mivanway would write 
down all her sorrows in a bulky diary, 
which made her feel worse : so that before 
she had written for ten minutes her pretty, 
unwise head would drop upon her dimpled 
arm, and the book—the proper place for 
which was behind the fire—would become 
damp with her tears; and Charles, his 
day's work done, and the ‘clerks gone, 
would linger in his dingy office, and 
hatch trifles into troubles. 

The end came one evening after din- 
ner, when, in the heat of a silly squabble, 
Charles boxed Mivanway’s ears. That 
Was very ungentlemanly conduct, and he 
was heartily ashamed of himself the 
moment he had done it, which was right 
and proper for him to be. The only ex- 
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cuse to be urged on his behalf is that 
girls sufficiently pretty to have been spoilt 
from childhood by everyone about them 
can at times be intensely irritating. 
Mivanway rushed up to her room, and 
locked herself in. Charles flew after her 
to apologise, but only arrived in time to 
have the door slammed in his face. 

It had only been the merest touch. 
A boy’s muscles move quicker than his 
thoughts. But to Mivanway it was a 
blow. This was what it had come to! 
This was the end of a man’s love ! 

She spent half the night writing in the 
precious diary, with the result that in the 
morning she came down feeling more 
bitter than she had gone up. Charles 
had walked the streets of Newcastle all 
night, and that had not done him any 
good. He met her with an apology com- 
bined with an excuse, which was bad 
policy. Mivanway, of course, fastened 
upon the excuse, and the quarrel recom- 
menced. She mentioned that she hated 
him, he hinted that she had never loved 
him, and she retorted that he had never 
loved her. Had there been anybody by 
to knock their heads together and suggest 
breakfast, the thing might have blown 
over, but the combined effect of a sleep- 
less night and an empty stomach upon 
each proved disastrous. Their words 
came poisoned from their brains, and each 
believed they meant what they said. That 
afternoon Charles sailed from Hull on a 
ship bound for the Cape, and that evening 
Mivanway arrived at the paternal home 
in Bristol with two trunks and the curt 
information that she and Charles had 
separated for ever. The next morning 
both thought of a soft speech to say to 
the other; but the next morning was 
just twenty-four hours too late. 

Eight days afterwards Charles’s ship 
was run down in a fog, near the coast of 
Portugal, and every soul on board was 
supposed to have perished. Mivanway 
read his name among the list of lost ; 
the child died within her, and she knew 
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herself for a woman who had loved 
deeply, and will not love again. 

Good luck, however, intervening, Charles 
and one other man were rescued by a small 
trading vessel, and landed in Algiers. 
There Charles learnt of his supposed 
death, and the idea occurred to him to 
leave the report uncontradicted. For one 
thing, it solved a problem that had been 
troubling him. He could trust his father 
to see to it that his own small fortune, 
with possibly something added, was 
handed over to Mivanway, and she would 
be free, if she wished, to marry again. He 
was convinced that she did not care for 
him, and that she had read of his death 
with a sense of relief. He would make a 
new life for himself, and forget her. 

He continued his journey to the Cape, 
and once there he soon gained for him- 
self an excellent position. The colony 
was young, engineers were welcome, and 
Charles knew his business. He found the 
life interesting and exciting. The rough, 


dangerous up-country work suited him, 


and the time passed swiftly. 

But in thinking he would forget Mivan- 
way, he had not taken into consideration 
his own character, which at bottom was a 
very gentlemanly character. Out on the 
lonely veldt, he found himself dreaming of 
her. The memory of her pretty face and 
merry laugh came back to him at all 
hours. Occasionally he would curse her 
roundly, but that only meant that he was 
sore because of the thought of her; what 
he was really cursing was himself and his 
own folly. Softened by the distance, her 
quick temper, her very petulance became 
mere added graces; and if we consider 
women as human beings, and not as 
angels, it was certainly a fact that he had 
lost a very sweet and lovable woman. 
Ah! if only she were by his side now 
—now that he was a man capable of 
appreciating her, and not a foolish, selfish 
boy. This thought would come to him, 
as he sat smoking at the door of his tent ; 
and then he would regret that the stars 


looking down upon him were not the 
sume stars that were watching her; it 
would have made him feel nearer to her. 
For, though young people may not credit 
it, one grows more sentimental as one 
grows older ; at least, some of us do, and 
they, perhaps, not the least wise. 

One night he had a vivid dream of her, 
She‘came to him and held out her hand, 
and he took it, and they said good-bye to 
one another. They were standing on the 
cliff where he had first met her, and one 
of them was going upon a long journey, 
though he was not sure which. 

In the towns, men laugh at dreams, but 
away from civilisation, we listen more 
readily to the strange tales that Nature 
whispers to us. Charles Seabohn recol- 
lected this dream when he awoke in the 
morning. 

“She is dying,” he said, “and she has 
come to wish me good-bye.” 

He made up his mind to return to 
England at once ; perhaps, if he made 
haste, he would be in time to kiss her. 
But he could not start that day, for work 
was to be done; and Charles Seabohn, 
lover though he still was, had grown to 
be a man, and knew that work must not be 
neglected eyen though the heart may be 
calling. So fora day or two he stayed, 
and on the third night he dreamed of 
Mivanway again, and this time she lay 
within the little chapel at Bristol where, 
on Sunday mornings, he had often sat 
with her. He heard her father’s voice 
reading the burial service over her, and 
the sister she had loved best was sitting 
beside him, crying softly. Then Charles 
knew that there was no need for him to 
hasten. So he remained to finish his 
work, That done, he would return to 
England. He would like again to stand 
upon the cliffs, above the little Cornish 
village, where they had first met. 

Thus, a few months later, Charles Sea- 
bohn, or Charles Denning, as he called 
himself, aged and, bronzed, not easily re- 
cognisable by those who had not known 
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him well, walked into the Cromlech Arms, 
as six years before he had walked in with 
his knapsack on his. back, and asked for a 
roon, saying he would be stopping in the 
village for a short while. 

™ the evening he strolled out, and 
made his way to the cliffs. It was twi- 
light when he reached the place of rocks 
to which the fancy-loving Cornish folk had 
given the name of the Witches’ Cauldron. 
It was from this spot that he had first 
watched Mivanway coming to him from 
the sea. 

He took the pipe from his mouth, and 
leaning against a rock, whose rugged 
outline seemed fashioned into the face 
of an old friend, gazed down the nar- 
row pathway now growing indistinct in 
the dim light. And as he gazed the 
figure of Mivanway came slowly up the 
pathway from the sea, and paused before 
him 

He felt no fear. He had half expected 
it. Her coming was the complement of 
his dreams. She looked older and graver 
than he remembered her, but for that the 
face was the sweeter. 

He wondered if she would speak to 
him, but she only looked at him with sad 
eyes ; and he stood there in the shadow 
of the rocks without moving, and she 
passed on into the twilight. 

Had he on his return cared to discuss 
the’ subject with his landlord, had he even 
shown himself a ready listener—for the 
old man loved to gossip—he might have 
learnt that a young widow lady, named 
Mrs. Charles Seabohn, accompanied by 
an unmarried sister, had lately come to 
reside in the neighbourhood, having, upon 
the death of a former tenant, taken the 
lease of a small farmhouse sheltered in the 
valley a mile beyond the village ; and that 
her favourite evening’s walk was to the 
sea and back by the steep footway leading 
past “The Witches’ Cauldron.” 

Had he followed the figure of Mivan- 
way into the valley, he would have known 
that out of sight of the Witches’ Cauldron 
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it took to running fast till it reached a 
welcome door, and fell panting into the 
arms of another figure that had hastened 
out to meet it. 

“My dear,” said the elder woman, 
“you are trembling like a leaf. What 
has happened ?” 

“T have seen him,” answered Mivan- 
way. 

“Seen whom ?” 

“ Charles.” 

“Charles !” repeated the other, looking 
at Mivanway as though she thought her 
mad. 

“ His spirit, I mean,” explained Mivan- 
way, in anawed voice. “It was standing 
in the shadow of the rocks, in the exact 
spot where we first met. It looked older 
and more careworn ; but, oh! Margaret, 
so sad and reproachful.” 

“* My dear,” said her sister, leading her 
in, “you are overwrought. I wish we 
had never come back to this house.” 

“Oh! I was not frightened,” answered 
Mivanway, “I have been expecting it 
every evening. I am so glad it came. 
Perhaps it will come again, and I can ask 
it to forgive me.” 

So next night, Mivanway, though much 
against her sister's wishes and advice, 
persisted in her usual walk, and Charles, 
at the same twilight hour, started from 
the inn. 

Again Mivanway saw him, standing in 
the shadow of the rocks. Charles had 
made up his mind that if the thing hap- 
pened again he would speak; but when 
the silent figure of Mivanway, clothed in 
the fading light, stopped and gazed at 
him, his will failed him. 

That it was the spirit of Mivanway 
standing before him he had not the 
faintest doubt. One may dismiss other 
people’s ghosts as the phantasies of a 
weak brain, but one knows one’s own to 
be realities; and Charles, for the last 
five years, had mingled with a people 
whose dead dwell about them. Once, 
drawing his courage around him, he made 
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eak ; but as he did so the figure of 
ivanway shrank from him, and only a 
escaped his lips ; and hearing that, 
igure of Mivanway turned, and again 
-d down the path into the valley, 
ving Charles gazing after it. 
it the third night both arrived at the 
ng spot with determination screwed 
) the sticking point. 
iarles was the first to speak. As the 
figu°e of Mivanway came towards him, 
wit its eyes fixed sadly on him, he 
moved from the shadow of the rocks, 
and stood before it. 

“ Mivanway !” he said. 

“ Charles,” replied the figure of Mivan- 
way. Both spoke in an awed whisper, 
suitable to the circumstances, and each 
stood gazing sorrowfully upon the other. 

“ Are you happy ?” asked Mivanway. 

The question strikes one as somewhat 
farcical ; but it must be remembered that 
Mivanway was the daughter of a Gos- 
peller of the old school, and had been 
brought up to beliefs that were not then 
out of date. 

“As happy as I deserve to be,” was 
the sad reply; and the answer—the 
inference wes not complimentary to 
Charles’s deserts—struck a chill to 
Mivanway’s heart. 

“How could I be happy having lost 
you?” went on the voice of Charles. 

Now, this speech fell very pleasantly 
upon Mivanway’s ears. In the first place, 
it relieved her of her despair regarding 
Charles’s future. No doubt his present 
suifering was keen, but there »was hope 
for him. Secondly, it was a decidedly 

pretty” speech for a ghost; and I am 
not at all sure that Mivanway was the 
kind of woman to be averse to a little 
mild flirtation with the spirit of Charles. 

“Can you forgive me?” asked Mivan- 
Way. 


“Forgive you!” replied Charles, in a 


tone of awed astonishment. 
forgive me ? 


“Can you 
I was a brute—a fool—I 
Was not worthy to love you.” A most 
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gentlemanly spirit, it seemed to be. 
Mivanway forgot to be afraid of it. 

“We were both to blame,” answered 
Mivanway. But this time there was less 
submission in her tones. “ But I was the 
most at fault. I was a petulant child. I 
did not know how deeply I loved you.” 

“You loved me!” repeated the voice 
of Charles, and the voice lingered over 
the: words, as though it found them 
sweet. 

“Surely you never doubted it,” answered 
the voice of Mivanway. “I never ceased 
to love you. I shall love you always and 
ever.” 

The figure of Charles sprang forward as 
though it would clasp the ghost of Mivan- 
way in its arms, but halted a step or two 
off. 

‘*Bless me before you go,” he said, and 
with uncovered head the figure of Charles 
knelt to the figure of Mivanway. 

Really, ghosts could be exceedingly 
nice when they liked. Mivanway bent 
graciously towards her shadowy suppliant, 
and, as she did so, her eye caught sight of 
something on the grass beside it, and 
that something was a well-coloured mcer- 
schaum pipe. There was no mistaking it 
for anything else, even in that treacherous 
light ; it lay glistening where Charles, in 
falling upon his knees, had jerked it from 
his breast-pocket. 

Charles, following Mivanway’s eyes, 
saw it also; and the memory of the 
prohibition against smoking came back 
to him. 

Without stopping to consider the 
futility of the action—nay, the direct con- 
fession implied thereby—he instinctively 
grabbed at the pipe, and rammed it back 
into his pocket ; and then an avalanche of 
mingled understanding and bewilderment, 
fear and joy, swept Mivanway’s brain be- 
fore it. She felt she must do one of two 
things, laugh or scream and go on scream- 
ing; and she laughed. Peal after peal of 
laughter she sent echoing among the 
rocks, and Charles springing to his feet 
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was just in time to catch her as she fell 
forward, a dead weight into his arms. 

Ten minutes later, the eldest Miss 
Evans, hearing heavy footsteps went to 
the door... She saw what she took to be 
the spirit of Charles Seabohn, staggering 
under the weight of the lifeless body of 
Mivanway ; and the:sight not unnaturally 
alarmed her. Charles’s suggestion of 
brandy, however, sounded human; and 
the urgent need of attending to Mivan- 
way kept her mind from dwelling upon 
problems tending towards insanity. 

Charles carried Mivanway to her room, 
and laid her upon the bed. 

* T'll leave her with you,” he whispered 
to the eldest Miss Evans. “It will be 


fe 
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better for her not to see me until she is 
quite recovered. She has had a shock.” 

Charles waited in the dark parlour for 
what seemed to him an exceedingly long 
time. But at last the eldest Miss Evans 
returned. 

“ She's all right now,” were the welcome 
words he heard. 

“T’ll go and see her,” he said. 

“But she’s in bed,” exclaimed the 
scandalised Miss Evans. 

And then as Charles only laughed; 
“* Oh, ah—yes, I suppose—of course,” she 
added. 

‘And the eldest Miss Evans, left alone, 
sat down and wrestled with the conviction 
that she was dreaming. 











Drawn by Robt. Sauber. 


I breathe her. perfume, touch her hand, 
Though she’s the proudest in the land,— 
The fiercest warrior of all 
Humbly obeys my beck and call ; 
And what a little thing am I, 
All fragile silk and ivory, 
Yet stronger than the strongest man 
My lady’s fan. 
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PHROSO: A ROMANCE.* 


BY ANTHONY 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A WORD OF VARIOUS MEANINGS. 

"x HE came up to me swiftly and 
without hesitation. I had 
looked for some embarrass- 
ment, but there was none in 

her face. She met my eyes full and square, 
and began to speak to me at once. 

“My lord,” she said, “‘ I must ask one 
thing of you: I must lay one more 
burden on you. After to-day, I dare 
not be here when my countrymen learn 
how they are deluded, for I should be 
ashamed to face them; and I dare not 
trust myself to the Turks, for I do not 
know what they would do with me. Will 
you take me with you to Athens, or to 


some other port from which I can reach 


Athens? I can elude the guards here: 
I shall be no trouble: you need only tell 
me when your boat will start, and give me 
a corner to live in on board. Indeed I 
grieve to ask more of you, for you have 
done so much for me, but my trouble 
is great and—what is it, my lord ?” 

I had moved my hand to stop her. 
She had acted in the one way in which, 
had it been to save my life, I could not 
have. She put what had passed utterly 
out of the way, treating it as the merest 
trick. My part in it’ was to her the 
merest trick ; of hers she said nothing. 
Had hers ther been a trick also? My 
blood grew hot at the thought; I could 
not endure it. 

“When your countrymen learn how 
they are deluded?” said I, repeating her 
words. “ Deluded in what?” 

‘In the trick we played on them, my 
lord, to—to ‘persuade them to disperse.” 
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I took a step towards her, and my 
voice shook as I said— 

“Was it all a trick, Phroso?” For 
at this moment I set above everything 
else in the world a fresh assurance of 
her love. I would force it from her, 
sooner than not have it. 

She answered. me with questioning eyes 
and a sad little smile. 

“ Are we then betrothed ?.” she said, in 
mournful mockery. 

I was close by her now. I did not 
touch her, but I bent a little, and my face 
was near hers. 

“Was it a trick to-day, and a trick on 
St. Tryphon’s day also?” I asked. 

She gave one startled glance at my 
face, and now her eyes dropped to the 
ground. She made no answer to my 
question. 

“Was it all a trick, Phroso?” I 
asked in entreaty, in insistence, in 
the wild longing to hear her love de- 
clared once, here, to me alone, where 
nobody could hear, nobody impair its 
sweet secrecy. 

Phroso’s answer came now, set to the 
accompaniment of the saddest, softest 
murmuring laugh. 

** Ah, my'lord, must you hear it again ? 
Am I not twice shamed already ?” 

“Be shamed yet once again,” I 
whispered ; and then I saw the light of 
gladness master the misty sorrow in her 
eyes as I had seen once before; and 
I greeted it, whispering, 

‘“Yes, a thousand times, a thousand 
times !” 

“My dear lord!” she said; but then 
she sprang back, and the brightness was 
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clouded again as she stood alcof, regard- 
ing me in speechless d stressed puzzle. 

“ But, my lord,” she murmured, so low 
that I scarcely heard. Then she took 
refuge in a return to ber request. “You 
won’t leave me here, will you? You will 
take me some- 
where where I 
can be safe. 
I—I'm afraid 
of these men, 
even though the 
Pasha is dead.” 

I took no 
notice of the 
request she re- 
peated. I 
seemed unable 
to speak or to 
do anything 
else but look 
into her eyes: 
and I said, a 
touch of awe in 
my voice— 

“You have 
the most won- 
derful eyes in 
all the world, 
Phroso.” 

* My lord,” 
murmured 
Phroso, drop- 
ping envious 
lids. But I 
knew she would 
open them soon 
again, and so 
she did. 

“Yes, in all 
the wide world,” 
said I. “And I want to hear it again.” 

As we talked we had moved little by 
little, and now we were at the side of the 
house in the deep dull shadow of it. 
Yet the eyes I praised pierced the gloom 
and shone in the darkness. And sud- 
denly I felt arms about my neck, clasping 
me tightly, and her breath was on my 


PHROSO’S THIRD CONFESSION. 


cheek, coming quick and unevenly ; and 
she whispered— 

* Yes, you shall hear it again and 
again and again, for I am not ashamed 
now. For I know, yes, I know I love 
you; I love you, ah, how I love you!” 
} Her whispers 

‘found answers 
in mine: and 

I held her as 

though against 

all the world: 
and all the 
world was in 
that moment, 
and there was 
nothing else 
than that mo- 
ment in all the 
world. Had a 
man told me 
then that I had 
felt love before, 
I would have 
laughed in 
his face — the 
fool. 

But then 
Phroso drew 
back again; the 
brief rapture, 
free from all 
past or future, 
all thought or 
doubt, left her, 
and, in leaving 
her, forsook me 
also; and she 
stood over 
against me, mur- 
muring— 

“But, my lord = 

I knew well what she would say, and 
for an instant I stood silent ; the world 
hung for us on the cast of my next words. 

“ But, my lord, the lady who waits for 
you over the sea?” And there sounded 
a note of fear in the softly breathed 
whisper that the night carried to my ear. 
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In an instant, before’ I could answer, 
Phroso came near to me and laid one 
hand on my arm, and spoke gently and 
quickly. ‘“ Yes, I know, I see, I under- 
stand,” she said, “‘and I thank you, my 
lord ; and I thank God, my dear lord, 
that you told me and did not leave with- 
out showing me your love. For though 
I must be very unhappy, yet I shall be 
proud; and in the long nights I shall 
think of this dear island and of you, 
though you will both be far away. Yes, 
I thank heaven you told me, my dear 
lord.” And she bent her head, that 
should have bent to no man, and kissed 
my hand. 

But I sriatched my hand hastily away, 
and I sprang to her and caught her again 
in my arms, and again kissed her lips; 
for my resolve was made. I would not 
let her go. Those who would might ask 
the rights of it; I would not let her go. 
Yet I spoke no word, and she did not 
understand, but thought that I kissed her 
in farewell, for the tears were on her face 
and wetted my lips ; and she clung to me 
as though something were tearing her 
from me and must soon sunder us apart, 
so greedy was her grasp on me. But 
then I opened my mouth to whisper in 
her ear the words that would bid defiance 
to the thing that was tearing her away, 
and rivet her life to mine. 

But hark! There was a cry, a startled 
exclamation, and the sound of footsteps. 
My name was shouted loud and eagerly. 
I knew Denny’s voice. Phroso slid from 
my relaxed arms, and drew back into the 
deepest shadow. é‘ 

“Tl be back soon,” I whispered, and 
with a last pressure of her hand, which was 
warm now and answered to my grasp, I 
stepped out of the shelter of the wall and 
stood in front of the house. 

Denny was on the door-step ; the door 
was open, and the light from the lamps in 
the hall flooded the night and fell-full on 
my face as I walked up to him. And on 
sight of me he seemed to forget his own 
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errand and his own eagerness; for he 
caught me by the shoulder, and stared at 
me, crying— 

“Heavens, man, you’re as white as a 
sheet! Have you seen a ghost? Does 
Constantine walk—or Mouraki ?” 

“Fifty ghosts would be a joke to what 
I’ve been through. My God, I never had 
such atime! What do you want? What 
did you call me for? I can’t stay. She’s 
waiting.” For now I did not care; 
Denny and all Neopalia might know 
now. 

“Yes, but she must wait a little,” he 
said. “You must come into the house 
and come upstairs.” 

“T can’t,” I said obstinately. 
I can’t, Denny.” 

“You must. Don’t be a fool, Charley. 
It’s important ; the Captain is waiting for 
you.” 

His face seemed big with news—what 
it might be I could not tell—but the hint 
of it was enough to make me catch hold 
of him, crying, “ What is it? I'll come.” 
‘ “That’s right. Comealong.” And he 
turned and led the way rapidly through 
the old hall and up the stairs. I followed 
him, my mind whirling through a cloud of 
possibilities. : 

The quiet business-like aspect of the 
room into which Denny led the way did 
something to sober me. I pulled myseif 
together, seeking to hide my feelings 
under a mask of carelessness. ‘The 
Captain sat at the table with a mass of 
papers surrounding him; he appeared to 
be’ examining them, and, as he read, his 
lips curved in surprise or contempt. 

“This Mouraki was a cunning fellow,” 
said he, “ but if anyone had chanced to 
get hold of this box of his while he was 
alive, he would not have enjoyed even so 
poor a post as he thought his governorship. 
Indeed, Lord Wheatley, had you been 
actually a party to his death, I think you 
need have feared nothing when some of 
these papers had found -their way to the 
eyes of the Government. We are well 
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tid of him, indeed! But then, as I 
always say, these Armenians, though they 
are clever dogs y 

But I had not come to hear a Turk dis- 
course on Armenia, and I broke in, with 
an impatience that I could not altogether 
conceal— 

“T beg your pardon, but is that all you 
wanted to say to me?” 

“T should have thought that it was of 
some importance to you,” he observed. 

“Certainly,” said I, regaining my com- 
posure a little, “but your courtesy and 
kindness had already reassured me.” 

He bowed his acknowledgments, and 
proceeded in a most leisurely tone, sort- 
ing the papers and documents before him 
into orderly heaps. 

“On the death of the Pasha, the Gover- 
ment of the island having temporarily 
devolved on me, I thought it my duty to 
examine his Excellency’s—(curse the dog) 
—his Excellency’s despatch-box; with 
the result that I have discovered very re- 
markable evidences of the schemes which 
he dared to entertain. With this, how- 
ever, I need not perhaps trouble you.” 

“T would not intrude into it for the 
world !” I said. 

“T also discovered,” he pursued in un- 
disturbed leisure and placidity, “ among 
the Pasha’s papers a letter addressed to 

“Me!” and I sprang forward. 

“No, to your cousin—to this gentle- 
man. Pursuing what I conceived to be 
my duty —and [ must ‘rust to Mr. Swinton 
to forgive me——” Here the exasperat- 
ing fellow paused, looked at Denny, 
~vaited for a bow from Denny, duly re- 
ceived it, duly and with ceremony returned 
it, sighed as though he were much relieved 
at Denny’scomplaisance, cleared his throat, 
arranged a little heap of papers on his left 
hand, and at last—oh, at last !—went on. 

“This letter, I say, in pursuance of 
what I conceived to be my duty—— ” 

“ Yes, yes, your duty, of course. Clearly 
your duty. Yes?” 
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“T read. It appeared, however, to 
contain nothing of importance.” 

“Then why the deuce——-? 
—I beg your pardon.” 

“ But merely matters of private concern. 
But I am not warranted in letting it out 
of my hands. It will have to be: delivered 
to the Government with the rest of the 
Pasha’s papers. I have, however, allowed 
Mr. Swinton to read it. He says that it 
concerns you, Lord Wheatley, more than 
himself. I therefore propose to‘ask him 
to read it to you (I can decipher English 
but not speak it with facility) in my 
presence”; and with this he handed an 
envelope to Denny. We had got to it at 
last. 

“For heaven's sake be quick about it, 
my dear boy,” I cried, and I seated my- 
self on the table, swinging my leg to and 
fro in a fury of restless impatience. ‘The 
Captain. eyed my agitated body with pro- 
found disapproval. 

Denny took the letter from its envelope 
and read :—“ London, May artst,” then 
he paused and remarked, “ We got here 
on the seventh, you know.” I nodded 
hastily, and he went on, “ My dear Deany 
—Oh, how awful this is! I can hardly 
bear to think of it! Poor, poor fellow! 
Mamma is terribly grieved, and I,_ of 
e<ourse, even more. Both mamma and | 
feel that it makes it so much worse, some- 
how, that this news should come only 
three days after he must have got mamma’s 
letter. Mamma says that it doesn’t really 
make any difference, and that-if her letter 
was wise, then this terrible news can't alter 
that. Isuppos2 it doesn’t really, but it 
seems to, doesn't it ? Oh, do write directly 
and tell me*that he wasn’t very unhappy 
about it when he had that horrible fever. 
There’s a big blot —because I’m crying ! 
I know you thought I didn’t care about 
him, but I did—though not (as mamma 
says) in ove way, really. Do you think he 
forgave me? It would kill me if I 
thought he didn’t. Dr write soon. 
I suppose bring poor dear 
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IN AN INSTANT MY BUSY HANDS WERE RUINING THE NEAT PILES OF DOCUMENTS, 


Charley home? Please tell me _ he 
didn’t think very badly of me. Mamma 
joins with me in sincerest sympathy 
—yours most sincerely, Beatrice Kennett 
Hipgrave. P.S.—Mr. Bennett Hamlyn 
has just called; he is awfully grieved 
about poor dear Charley. I always think 
of him as Charley still, you know. Do 
write.” 

There was a long pause. Then Denny 
observed, in a satirical tone—, 

“To be thought of still as ‘ Charley ’ is, 
after all, something.” 

“But what the devil does it mean?” 
I cried, leaping from the table. 

“T suppose you will bring poor dear 
Charley home,” repeated Denny, in a 
meditative tone. ‘“ Well, it looks rather 
more like it than it did a few days ago, I 
must admit.” 


“ Denny, love me, 


Denny, if you 


what’s it all about? I haven’t had any 


letter from , 

“Mamma? No, we’ve had no letter 
from mamma. But then we haven’t had 
any letters from anybedy.” 

“Then I’m hanged if I——” I began 
in bewildered despondency. 

“But, Charley,” interrupted Denny, 
“perhaps mamma sent a letter to— 
Mouraki Pasha!” 

“To Mouraki ?” 

“This letter of mine found its way to 
Mouraki.” 

“ All letters,” observed the Captain, who 
was leaning .back quietly .and.staring at 
the ceiling, “would pass through his 
hands, if he chose to make them.” 

“Good heavens!” E cried, and I 
sprang forward. The hint was enough. 
In an instant my busy, nervous, shaking 
hands were ruining the neat piles of 
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documents which the Captain had so 
carefully’ reared in front and on either 
side of him. I dived, tossed, fumbled, 
rumaged, scattered, strewed, tore. The 
Captain, incapable of resisting my 
excited energy, groaned in helpless 
despair at the ruin of his evening's 
work. And Denny, having watched me 
for a few minutes, suddenly broke out in- 
toa peal of laughter. I stopped for an 
instant to glare reproof of his ill-timed 
mirth, and turned to my wild search 
again. 

The search seemed useless. Either 
Mouraki had not received a letter from 
Mrs. Bennett Hipgrave, or he had done 
what I myself always did with the good 
lady’s communications—destroyed it. im- 
mediately after reading it. I examined 
every scrap of paper, official documents, 
private notes ‘(the Captain was very ner- 
vous when I insisted’ on looking through 
these for a trace of Mrs. Hipgrave’s name), 
lists of stores, in a word, the whole con- 
tents of Mouraki’s despatch boxes. 

“Tt’s a blank!” I cried, stepping back 
at last in disappointment. 

“ Yes, it's gone ; but depend upon it, he 
had it,” said Denny. 

A sudden recollection flashed across 
me—the remembrance of the _ subtle 
amused smile with which Mouraki had 
spoken of the lady who was most anxious 
about me and my future wife. He must 
have known then, he must even then 
have had Mrs. Hipgrave’s letter in his 
possession. He had played a deliberate 
trick on me by suppressing the letter ; 
hence his fury when I announced mi in- 
tention of disregarding the ties that bound 
me, a fury that had, for the moment, con- 
quered his cool cunning and led him into 
violent threats. At that moment, when I 
realised the man’s audacious villainy, 
when I thought of the struggle he had 
caused to me and the pain to Phroso, 
well just then, I came near to canonising 
Demetri, and nearer still to grudging him 
his exploit. 


“ What was in the letter then ?” I cried 
to Denny. 

“Read my letter again,” said he, and 
he threw it across to me. 

I read it again. I was cooler now, and 


.the meaning of it stood out plain and not 


to be doubted. Mrs. Bennett Hipgrave’s 
letter, her wise letter, had broken off my 
engagement to her daughter. ‘The fact 
was plain ; all that was missing, destroyed 
by the caution or the carelessness of 
Mouraki Pasha, was the reason; and the 
reason I could supply for myself. I 
reached my conclusion, and looked aga‘n 
at Denny. 

“ Allow me to congratulate you,” said 
Denny ironically. 

Man is a curious creature. I may have 
made that reflection before. I offer no 
apology for that. The more I see of my- 
self and my friends the more convinced I 
grow of it. Here was the thing for which 
I had been hoping and praying, the one 
great thing that I asked of fate, the single 
boon which fortune enviously withheld. 
Here was freedom —divine freedom! Yet 
what I actually said to Denny, in reply to 
his felicitations, was — 

“Hang the girl! She’s jilted me!” 
And I said it. with considerable annoy- 
ance, 

The Captain, who studied English in 
his spare momeuts, here interposed, 
asking suavely— 

“Pray, my dear Lord Wheatley, what 
is the meaning of that word—jilted’?” 

“The meaning of jilted ?” said Denny. 
“ He wants to know the meaning of jilted, 
Charley.” 

I looked from one to the other of them, 
then I said— 

“T think I'll go and ask,” and I started 
for the door. ‘The Captain’s expression 
accused me of rudeness. 
me by the arm. 

“Tt’s not decent yet,” said he, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

“It happened nearly a month ago,” I 
pleaded. ‘I've had time to get over it, 
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Denny ; a2 man can’t wear the willow all 
his life.” 

“You old humbug !” said Denny, but 
he let me go. 

I was not long in going. I darted down 
the stairs. I suppose a man deceives him- 
self and will find excuses for himself where 
others may find only matter for laughter ; 
but I remember congratulating myself on 
not having spoken the final words to 
Phroso before Denny interrupted us. 
Well, I would speak them now; I was 
free to sp2ak them now; and s=denly 
in this thought the vexation at being jilted 
vanished. 

“Tt amounts,” said I to myself as I 
reached the hall, “to no more than a 
fortunate coincidence of opinion.” And 
I passed through the door and turned 
sharp round to the left. 

She was there waiting for me, and wait- 
ing eagerly it seemed ; for before I could 
speak she ran to me, holding out her 
hands ; and she cried in a low, urgent 
whisper, full of entreaty— 

“My lord, I have thought. I have 
thought while you were in the house. 
You must not do this, my lord. Yes, I 
know—now I know—that you love me, 
but you must not do this. My lord’s 
honour must not be stained for my sake.” 

I could not resist it, and I cannot 
justify it. I assumed a terribly sad ex- 
pression. 

“You have really come to that con- 
clusion, Phroso ?” I asked. 

“Yes. Ah, how difficult it is! But my 
lord’s honour—ah, don’t tempt me! You 
will take me to Athens, will you not? 
And then ‘i 

“ And then,” said I, ‘ you’ll leave me ?” 

“Yes,” said Phroso, with a little catch in 
her voice. 

“And what shall I do, left alone?” 

“Go back,” murmured Phiroso almost 
inaudibly. 

“Go back—thinking of those wonder- 
ful eyes?” 

“No,no. Thinking of —” 
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“ The lady who waits for me over the 
sea?” 

“Yes, And, oh, my lord, I pray that 
you will find happiness.” 

There was a moment's silence ; Phroso 
did not look at me; but then I did look 
at Phroso. 

“Then you refuse, Phroso, to have 
anything to say to me?” 

No answer at all reached me; I came 
nearer, being afraid that I might not have 
heard her answer. 

“And what am I to do for a wife, 
Phroso?” I asked forlornly. “ For, 
Phroso——” 

“ Ah, my lord, wuy do you take my 
hand again?” 


“Did I, Phroso? Because, Phroso, 


the lady who waits over the sea—it is a 
poetic phrase, upon my 


charmingly 
word !” 

“You laugh!” murmured Phroso in 
aggrieved protest and wonder. 

“ Did I really laugh, Phroso? 
am happy, so I may laugh.” 

“ Happy ?” she whispered ; and then at 
last her eyes were drawn to mine in 
mingled hope and anguish of questioning. 

“The lady who waited over the sea,” 
said I, “ waits no longer, Phroso.” 

The wonderful eyes grew more wonder- 
ful in their amazed widening ; and Phroso, 
laying a hand gently on my arm said— 

“She waits no longer! My lord, she is 
dead ?” 

This confident inference was extremely 
flattering. There was evidently but one 
thing that could end the patient waiting 
of the lady who waited. 

“ On the contrary she thinks that I am. 
Constantine spread news of my death.” 

“ Ah, yes ! ” 

“ He said that I died of fever.” 

“ And she believes it ?” 

“She does, Phroso ; and she appears to 
be really very sorry.” 

“Ah, but what joy will be hers when 
she learns——” 

“ But, Phroso, before she thought I was 

2Q2 
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dead, she had made up her mind to wait 
no longer.” 

“To wait no longer? What do you 
mean, my lord? Ah, my lord, tell me 
what you mean?” 

“What has happened to me here, in 
Neopalia, Phroso ?” 

* Many strange things, my lord, —-some 
most terrible.” 

‘* And some most—most what, Phroso ? 
One thing that has happened to me has, 
I think, happened also to the lady who 
waited.” 

Phroso’s hand—the one I had not 
taken—was suddenly stretched out, and 
she spoke in a voice that sounded half- 
stifled— 

“Tell me, my lord, tell me. 
endure it longer.” 

Then I grew grave and said—- 

“Tam free. She has given me my 
freedom.” 

‘“*She has set you free ?” 

“She loves me no longer, I suppose, 
if she ever did.” 

“Oh, but, my lord, it is impossible.” 

“Should you think it so?  Phroso, it 
that I can come to you 


I cannot 


is true—true 
now.” 

She understood at last. For a moment 
she was silent, and I, silent also, pierced 
through the darkness to her wondering 
face. Once she stretched out her arms, 
then there came a little, long low laugh, 
and she put her hands together, and thrust 
them, thus clasped, between mine that 
closed on them. 

“My lord, my lord, my lord,” said 
Phroso. 

Suddenly I heard a low mournful 
chant coming up from the harbour, the 
moan of mourning voices. The sound 
struck across the stillness that had fol- 
lowed her last words. 

“What is that ?” I asked. 
they doing down there ?” 

“Did you not know? The bodies of 
my cousin and of Kortes came forth at 
sunset from the secret pool into whick 
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they fell; and they bring them nov t 
bury them by the church. They moum 
Kortes because they loved him; and 
Constantine also they feign to mourn, 
because he was- of the house of the 
Stefanopouloi.” 

We stood for some minutes listening ty 
the chant that rose and fell and echoed 
among the hills. Its sad cadences, 
mingled here and there with the noie of 
sustained hope, seemed a fitting end to 
the story—to the stormy days that wer 
rounded off at last by peace and joy to w 
who lived, and by the embraces of the 
all-hiding all-pardoning earth for those 
who had fallen. I put my arm round 
Phroso and, thus at last together, we 
listened till the sounds died away in low 
echoes, and silence feil again on_ the 
island. 

‘Ah, the dear island!” said Phroso, 
softly. “You will not take me away 
from it for ever ? 
now, and it will be faithful to him, even 
as I myself; for God has been very good, 
and my lord is very good.” 

I looked at her, and her cheeks were 
again wet with tears ; and, as I watched 
a drop fall from her eyes, I said to her 
softly 

“That shall be the last, Phroso, till we 
part again.” 

A loud cough from the front of the 
house interrupted us: I advanced, beckon 
ing to Phroso to follow, and wearing, | 
am afraid, the apologetic look usual under 
such circumstances. And I found Denny 
and the Captain. 

“ Are you coming down to the yacht, 
Charley ?” asked Denny. 

“ Er—in a few minutes, Denny.” 

“Shall I wait for you ?” 

“Oh, I think I can find my way.” 

Denny laughed and caught me by the 
hand ; then he passed on to Phroso. | 
do not, however, know what he said to 
her, for at this moment the Captain 
touched my shoulder and demanded my 
attention. 
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beg your pardon,” said he, “but 
iever told me the meaning of that 


\Vhat word, my dear Captain ?” 
\Vhy the word you used of the lady’s 
—of what she had done.” 
‘h, you mean ‘jilted’ ?” 
Yes, that’s it.” 
is,” said I, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, ‘a word of very various meanings.” 
“\h,” said the Captain, with a com- 
prehending nod. 
“Yes, very various. In one sense it 
means to make, a man miserable.” 
“Ves, I see; to make him unhappy.” 
“And in another to make him—to 
make him, Captain, the luckiest beggar 
alive.” 
“Tt is a strange word,” observed the 
Captain meditatively. 
“T don’t know about that,” said I. 
“Good-night.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ONE MORE RUN. 


The next morning came bright and 
beautiful, with a pleasant fresh breeze. It 
was just the day for a run in the yacht. 
So I thought when I mounted on deck at 


eight o’clock in the morning. Watkins 
was there, staring meditatively at. the 
harbour and the street beyond. Per- 
ceiving me he touched his hat and 
observed— 

“It’s a queer little place, my lord.” 

My eyes followed the direction of 
Watkins’, and I gave a slight sigh. 

“Do you think the island is going to 
be quiet now, Watkins?” I asked. 

I do not think that he quite understood 
my question, for he said that the weather 
looked like being fine. I had not meant 
the weather; my sigh was paid to the 
ending of Neopalia’s exciting caprices ; 
for though the end was prosperous, I 
was a little sorry that we had come to the 
end. 

“The Lady Phroso will come on board 
about ten, and we are going for a little 
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run,” I said. “Just look after some 
lunch.” 

“Everything will be ready for your 
lordship and her ladyship,” said Watkins. 
Hitherto he had been rather doubtful 
about Phroso’s claim to nobility, but the 
news of last night planted her firmly in 
the status of “ladyship.” “Has your 
lordship heard,” he continued, “that the 
launch is to carry the Governor’s body to 
Constantinople? There she is by the 
gunboat.” 

“Oh, yes, I see. They seem to be 
giving the gunboat a rub down, Watkins.” 

“Not before it was necessary, my lord. 
A dirtier deck I never saw.” 

The gunboat was evidently enjoying 
a thorough cleaning; the sailors, half 
naked, were scouring her decks, and some 
of the soldiers were assisting lazily. 

“The officers have landed to explore 
the island, my lord. When Mouraki was 
alive, they were not allowed to land at 
all.” 

“ Mouraki’s death makes a good many 
differences, eh, Watkins ?” 

“ That it does, my lord,” rejoined Wat- 
kins with a decorous smile. 

I left him, and, having landed, strolled 
up to the house. The yacht was to have 
her steam up ready to start by the time I 
returned. I strolled leisurely through the 
street, such of the islanders as I met 
saluting me in a most friendly fashion. 
Certainly times were changed for me in 
Neopalia, and I chid myself for the in- 
gratitude expressed in my sigh. Neopalia 
in its new placidity was very pleasant. 

Very pleasant also was Phroso, as she 
cam2to meet me from the house, radiant 
and shy. We wasted no time there, but 
at once returned to the harbour, for the 
dancing water tempted us: thus we found 
ourselves on board an hour before the 
appointed time, and I took Phroso down 
below to show her the cabin, in which, 
under the escort of Kortes’ sister, she was 
to make. the voyage. Denny looked in 
on us for a moment, announced that the 
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fires were getting up, and that we could 
start in halfan hour. Hogvardt appeared 
w.th his account of expenditure, and dis- 
appeared far more quickly. Meanwhile 
we talked as lovers will—and ought— 
about things that do not need record ; 
for, not being worth remembering, they 
are ever remembered, as is the way of this 
perverse world. 

Presently, however, Denny hailed me, 
telling me that the Captain desired to see 
me. I told Phroso to stay where she 
was—Ij should be back in a moment— 
and went on deck. The captain was 
there, and he began to draw me aside. 
Perceiving that he had something to say, 
I proposed to him that we should go to 
the little smoking-room forward. He ac- 
quiesced, and as soon as we were seated, 
and Watkins had brought coffee and 
cigarettes, he turned to me with an aspect 
of sincere gratification, as he said— 

“My dear Lord Wheatley, I am re- 
joiced to tell you that I was quite right as 
to the view likely to be taken of your 
position. I have received by the launch 
instructions telegraphed to Rhodes, and 
they enable me to set you free at once. 
In point of fact, there is no disposition in 
official quarters to make any trouble con- 
cerning your share in recent events. You 
are therefore at liberty to suit your own 
convenience entirely, and I need not 
detain you an hour.” 

“My dear Captain, I am infinitely 
obliged to you. Iam much indebted for 
your good offices.” 

“Indeed, no. I merely reported what 
had occurred. Shall you leave to-day ?” 

“Oh, no, not for a day or two. ‘To- 
day, you see, I’m going for a little 
pleasure-expedition. I wish you’d join 
us.” For I felt in a most friendly mood 
towards him. 

“Indeed I wish I could,” said he with 
equal friendliness. “But I am obliged 
to go up to the house at once.” 

“To the house? What for?” 


“To communicate to the Lady 
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Euphrosyne my intentions concerning 
her.” 

I was about to put a cigarette to my 
lips, but I stopped, suspending it in mid- 
air. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said I, “ but 
have you instructions concerning her ?” 

He smiled, and laid a hand on my arm 
with an apologetic air. 

“I do not think that there is any 
cause for serious uneasiness,” said he, 
“though the delay will, I fear, be some- 
what irksome to you. I must say, also, 
that it is impossible—yes, I admit that it 
is impossible—altogether to ignore the 
serious disturbances which have occurred. 
And these Neopalians are old offenders. 
Still 1 am confident that the lady will be 
most leniently treated, especially in view of 
the relation in which she now stands to 
you.” 

“What are 
a-ked shortly. 

“T am instructed to bring her with me, 
as soon as I have made provisional 


your instructions?” I 


arrangements for the order of the island, 
and to carry her to Smyrna, where I am 


ordered to sail. From there she will be 
sent home, to await the result of an en- 
quiry. But pray do not be uneasy. I 
have no doubt at all that she will be ac- 
quitted of blame or at least escape with a 
reprimand or a nominal penalty. The 
delay is really the only annoying matter. 
Annoying to you, I mean, Lord Wheat- 
ley.” 

“The delay? 
serious ? ” ; 

“Well,” admitted the Captain with a 
candid air, “we do not move hastily in 
these matters ; no, our procedure is not 
rapid. Still I should say that a year, or, 
well, perhaps eighteen months, would see 
an end of it. Oh, yes, I really think so.” 

“Eighteen months?” I cried, aghast. 
“ But she'll be my wife long before that ; 
in eighteen days I hope.” 

“Qh, no, no, my dear lord,” said he, 
shaking his head soothingly. “She will 
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certainly not be allowed to marry you 
until these matters are settled. But do 
not be vexed. You are young. You 
can afford to wait What, after all, is a 
year or eighteen months at your time of 
life ?” 

“It’s a great deal worse,” said I, “ than 
at any other time of life.” But he merely 
laughed gently and gulped down the re- 
mainder of his coffee. Then he went on 
in his quiet placid way : 

“So I’m afraid I can’t join your little 
excursion. I must go up to the house at 
once, and acquaint the lady with my in- 
structions. She may have some prepara- 
tions to make, and I must take her with 
me the day after to-morrow. As you see, 
my ship is undergoing some trifling re- 
pairs and cleaning, and I can’t be ready 
to start before then.” 

I sat silent for a moment or two, 
smoking my cigarette; and I looked at 
the placid Captain out of the corner of 
my eye. 


“TI really hope you aren’t much an- 
noyed, my dear Lord Wheatley?” said 
he after a moment or two. 

“Qh, it’s vexatious, of course,” I re- 
turned carelessly, “‘ but I suppose there’s 


no help for it. But, Captain, I don’t see 
why you shouldn’t join us to-day. We 
shall be back in the afternoon, and it will 
be plenty of time then to inform the Lady 
Phroso. She’s not a fashionable woman 
who wants forty-eight hours to pack her 
gowns.” 

“Tt is certainly a lovely morning for a 
little cruise,” said the Captain longingly. 

“And I want to point out to you the 
exact spot where Demetri killed the 
Pasha.” 

“That would certainly be very inter- 
esting.” 

“Then you'll coms ?” 

“You are certain to be back in time 
for ——_nan | 

“Oh, you'll have plenty of time to talk 
to Phroso. T’ll see to that. You can 
send a message to her now, if you like.” 


“T don’t think that’s necessary. If I 
see her this afternoon e 

“T promise you that you shall.” 

‘* But aren’t you going to see her to-day ? 
I thought you would spend- the day with 
her.” 

“Oh, I shall hope to see her also ; you 
won’t monopolise her, you know. Just 
now I’m for a cruise.” 

“You're a philosophical lover,” he 
laughed, and I laughed also, shrugging 
my shoulders. 

“Then if you'll excuse me—no, don't 
move, don’t move—I’ll give orders for 
our start, and come back for another 
cigarette with you.” 

“You are most obliging,” said he, and 
sank back on the seat that ran round the 
little saloon. 

At what particular point in the con- 
versation which I have recorded my re- 
solution was definitely taken, I cannot 
say ; but it was complete and full-blown 
before the Captain accepted my invitation. 
The certainty of a separation of such 
monstrous length from Phroso and the 
chance of her receiving harsh treatment 
were more than I could consent to con- 
template. I must play for my own hand. 
The island meant to be true to its nature 
to the last ; and my departure from it was 
to be an escape, not a decorous leave-tak- 
ing. Iwas almost glad; yet I hoped that 
I should not get my good friend the Cap- 
tain intoserious trouble. Well, better the 
Captain than Phroso, anyhow; and I 
laughed to myself, when I thought of how 
I should redeem my promise and give 
him plenty of time to talk to Phroso. 

I ran rapidly up to the deck; Denny 
and Hogvardt were there. 

‘How soon can you have full steam 
up?” I asked in an urgent, cautious 
whisper. 

“In ten minutes now,” said Hogvardt, 
suddenly recognising my eagerness. 
“Why, what’s up, man?” 

Denny. 
“They’re going to send Phroso to 


, 


asked 
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Constantinople to be tried ; anyhow they’d 
keep her there.a year or more. I don’t 
mean to stand it.” 

“Why, what will you do?” 

“Do? Go. The Captain’s on board: 
the gunboat can’t overtake us. Besides, 
they won't suspect anything on board of 
Denny, run and ‘tell Phroso not to 
The Captain 

We'll start 


her. 
show herself till I bid ber. 

thinks she’s up at the house. 
as soon as you're ready, Hog.” 

“ But, my lord—— ” 

* Charley, old man—— 

“T tell you I won't stand it. 
game or aren’t you ?” 

Denny paused for a moment, poising 
himself on his heels. 

“What..a.lark!” he exclaimed then. 
* All right. I’ll put Phroso up to it,” and 
he disappeared in the direction of her 
cabin. 

I stood for a moment looking at the 
gunboat, where the busy operations went 
on undisturbed, and at the harbour and 


1” 


Are you 


street beyond, and. I shook my head re- 
provingly at Neopalia; the little island 
was always leading me into indiscretions. 
Then I turned and made my way back 
to where my unsuspecting victim was 
peacefully consuming cigarettes. Mouraki 
Pash= would not have been caught like 


this! Heaven be thanked, I was not 
dealing with Mouraki Pasha. 

“ Demetri had some good in him, after 
all,” I thought, as I sat down by the Cap- 
tain and told him that we should be under 
weigh in five minutes. He exhibited 
much satis‘action at the prospect. 

The five minutes passed; Hogvardt, 
who acted as our skipper, gave his orders. 
We began to move. The Captain and I 
came up from below and stood on deck. 
He looked seaward, anticipating his ex- 
cursion, I landward, reviewing mine. A 
few boys waved their hands, a woman or 
two her handkerchief ; the little harbour 
began to recede : the old grey house on 
the hill faced me in its renewed tran- 


quillity. 
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“Well, goodbye to Neopalia!” I hac 
said with a sigh, before I knew it. 

“I beg your pardon, Lord Wheatley ?’ 
said the Captain, wheeling round. 

“For a few hours,” I added; and | 
went forward and began to talk with Hog 
vardt ; I had some things to arrange with: 
him. Presently Watkins appeared, an- 
nouncing luncheon. I rejoined the Cap 
tain. 

“T thought,” said I, “that we’d have a 
run straight out first and look at 
Mouraki’s death-place on our way home,” 

“Tam entirely in your hands,” said he 
most courteously, and with more truth 
than he was aware of. 

Denny, he, and I went down to our 
meal, I plied the Captain with the best 
of our cheer ; in the safe seclusion of the 
yacht, champagne-cup, mixed as Watkins 
alone could mix it, overcame his religious 
scruples ; the breach once made grew 
wider, and the Captain grew merry. 
With his coffee came placidity, and on 
placidity followed torpor. Meanwhile 
the yacht bowled merrily along. 

“It’s nearly two o'clock,” said I. “We 
ought to be turning. I say, Captain, 
wouldn’t you like a nap? T’ll wake you 
long before we get to Neopalia.” 

Denny smiled indiscreetly at this form 
of promise, and I covertly nudged him 
into gravity. : 

The Captain received my proposal with 
apologetic gratitude. We left him curled 
up on the seat and went on deck. Hog- 
vardt was at the wheel, anda broad smile 
spread over his face. 

“ At this rate, my lord,” said he, “we 
shall make Cyprus early to-morrow.” 

“Good,” said I; and I did two things. 
I called Phroso and I loaded my revolver ; 
a show of overwhelming force is, as we 
often hear, the surest guarantee of peace. 

Denny now took a turn at the wheel, 
old Hogvardt went to eat his dinner; 
Phroso appeared, and she and I sat down 
in the stern, watching where Neopalia lay, 
now a little spot on the horizon. And 














THE CAPTAIN STOOD MOTIONLESS 
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then I myself told Phroso in my own way 
why I had so sorely neglected her all the 
morning, for Denny’s explanation had 
been summary and confused. She was 
fu'ly entitled tomy excuses and had come 
o. deck in a state of delightful resent- 
ment, too soon, alas, banished by surprise 
and apprehension. 

An hour or two thus passed very 
pleasantly ; for the terror of Constanti- 
nople soon reconciled Phroso to every 


risk; her only fear was that she would . 


never again be allowed to land in Neo- 
palia. For this also I tried to console 
her and was, I am proud to say, succeed- 
ing very tolerably, when I looked up at 
the sound of footsteps. They came 
evenly towards us; then they suddenly 
stopped dead. I felt for my revolver ; 
aad I observed Denny carelessly strolling 
up, having been relieved again by Hog- 
vardt. The Captain stood motionless, 
three yards from where Phroso and I 
sat together. I rose with an easy smile. 


“I hope you’ve enjoyed your nap, 


Captain,” said I; and at the same 
moment I covered him with my barrel. 

He was astounded, and indeed well he 
might be. He stared helplessly at Phroso 
and at me. Denny was at his elbow 
now, and took his arm in tolerant good- 
humour. 

“You see we've played a little game on 
you,” said Denny. “We couldn’t let the 
lady go to Constantinople. It isn’t at all 
a fit place for her, you know.” 

I stepped up to the amazed man and 
told him briefly what had occurred. 

“Now, Captain,” I went on, “ resist- 
ance is quite useless. We're running for 
Cyprus and shall be there to-morrow. It 
belongs to you, I believe, in a sense—I’m 
not a student of foreign affairs—but I 
think we shall very likely find an English 
ship there. Now, if you'll give your word 
to hold your tongue when we are at 
Cyprus, you may lodge as many com- 
plaints as you like directly we leave; 
indeed I think you’d be wise, in your own 
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interests, to make a protest ; meanwhile 
we can enjoy the cruise in goodfelloy. 
ship.” 

** And if I refuse?” he asked. 

“If you refuse,” said I, “I shall be 
compelled to get rid of you—oh, dont 
misunderstand me. I shall not imitate 
your Governor. But it’s a fine day ; we 
have an excellent gig; and I can spare 
you two hands to row you back to Neo 
palia or wherever else you may choose to 
go.” 

“You would léave me in the gig ?” 

“With the deepest regret,” said I, bow. 
ing. “But I am obliged to put this 
lady’s safety above the pleasure of your 
society.” 

The unfortunate man had no alternative 
and, true to the creed of his nation, 
he accepted the inevitable. Taking the 
cigarette from between his lips, he re 
marked, “I give my promise, but nothing 
more,” bowed to Phroso, and going up to 
her, said very prettily, ‘“‘ Madame, I con- 
gratulate you on a resolute lover.” 

Now hardly had this happened when 
our look-out man called twice in quick 
succession, “Ship ahead!” At once we 
all ran forward, and I snatched Denny's 
binocular from him. There were two 
vessels visible, one approaching on the 
starboard bow, the other right ahead. 
They appeared to be about equally dis- 
tant. { scanned them eagerly through 
the glass, the others standing round and 
waiting my report. Nearer they came, 
and nearer. 

“They’re both ships of war,” said I, 
without taking the glass from my eyes. 
“I shall be able to see the flags in a 
minute.” 

A hush of excited suspense witnessed 
to the interest of my news. I found even 
the impassive Captain close by my elbow, 
as though he were trying to get one eye 
on to the lens of the glass. 

My next remark did nothing to lessen 
the excitement. 

“The Turkish flag, by Jove!” I cried; 
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and, quick as thought, followed from the 
Captain — 

“ My promise did not cover that, Lord 
Wheatley.” 

“Shall we turn and run for it ?” asked 
Denny in a whisper. 

“They'd think that queer,” cautioned 
Hogvardt, “and if she came after us, we 
shouldn't have a chance.” 

“The English flag, by Jupiter!” I 
cried a second later, and I took the glass 
from my strained eyes. The Captain 
caught eagerly at it and looked; then he 
also dropped it and said— 

“Yes, Turkish and English ; both will 
come within hail of us.” 

“Tt’s a race, by Heaven!” cried Denny. 

The two vessels were now approaching 
us almost on the same course, for each 
had altered half a point, and both were 
about half a point on our starboard bow. 
They would be very close to one another 
by the time they came up with us; it 
would be almost impossible for us, by 
any alteration of our course, to reach one 
before the other. 

“Yes, it’s a race,” said I, and I felt 
Phroso’s arm passed through mine. She 
knew the meaning of the race. Possession 
is nine points of the law, and in a case so 
doubtful as hers it was very unlikely that 
the ship which got possession of her 
would surrender her to the other. Which 
ship was it to be ? 

“ Are we going to cause an international 
complication?” asked Denny in a long- 
ing tone. 

“We shall very likely run into a 
nautical one, if we don’t look out,” said I. 

However the two approaching vessels 
seemed to become aware of this danger, for 
they diverged from one another, so that, if 
we kept a straight course, we should now 
pass them by, one on the port side and one 
on the starboard. But we should pass 
within a couple of hundred yards of both ; 
and that was well in earshot on sucha 
day. I looked at the Captain, and the 
Cap‘ain looked at me. 
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“ Shall we take him below and smother 
him ?” whispered Denny. 

I did not feel at liberty to adopt the 
suggestion, much to my regret. The 
agreement I had made with the Captain 
precluded any assault on his liberty. I 
had omitted to provide for the case which 
had occurred.’ Well, that was my fault, 
and I must stand the consequences of it. 
My word was pledged to him that he 
should be treated “‘in all friendliness” on 
one condition, and that he had satisfied. 
Now to act as Denny suggested would 
not be to treat him in all friendliness. I 
shook my head sadly. Hogvardt shouted 
for orders from the wheel. 

“What am I to do, my lord?” he cried. 
** Full speed ahead ? ” 

I looked at the Captain. I knew he 
would not pass the Turkish ship without 
trying to attract her attention. We were 
within a quarter of a mile of the vessels 
now. 

“ Stop,” I called, and I added quickly, 
“ Lower away the gig, Denny.” 

Denny caught my purpose in a moment : 
he called a hand and they set to work. The 
pace of the yacht began to slacken. I 
glanced at the two ships. Men with 
glasses were pcering at us from either 
deck, wondering no doubt what our 
manceuvre meant. But the Captain knew 
as well as Denny what it meant, and he 
leapt forward suddenly and hailed the 
Turk in his native tongue. What he 
said I don’t know, but it caused a great 
pother on deck, and they ran up some 
signal or other; I never remember the 
code, and the book was not about me. 

But now the gig was down and the 
yacht motionless. Looking again, I per- 
ceived that both the ships had shut off 
steam, and were reversing, to arrest their 
course the sooner. I seized Phroso by 
the arm. Then the Captain turned for 
a moment as though to interrupt our 
passage. 

“It’s as much as your life is worth,” 
said I, and he gave way. Then, to my 














“ FETCH HER BACK FROM THERE IF YOU CAN.’ 


amazement, he ran to the side, and, just Alas, our ship was not so eager. The 
as he was, leapt overboard and struck out Captain must have shouted something 
towards the Turk. One instant later I very significant. 

saw why; they were lowering a boat. “Signal for a boat, Hog,” I cried. 
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id then come along. Hi, Watkins, 
e on! Are you ready, Denny?” 
I fairly lifted Phroso in my arms and 
with her to the side. She was 
ithing quickly, and a little laugh 
led from her lips as. Denny received 
from my arms into his in the gig. 
ut we were not safe yet. The Turk 
got a start and his boat was spring- 
merrily over the waves towards us. 
Captain swam _ powerfully and 
intly, and his fez-covered head bobbed 

y up and down. Ah, now our peopte 

moving! And when they began to 

ve they wasted no time. We wasted 
no time either, but bent to our oars. 
And for the second time since I reache! 
Neopalia, I had a thorough good bucket- 
ing. But for the Turk’s start we should 
have managed it easily, as we rowed to- 
wards the English boat and the diver- 
gence which the vessels had made in their 
course prevented the two from approach- 
ing us side by side: but the start was 
enough to make matters very equal. Now 
the boat and the Captain met: he was in 
in a second, with wonderful agility ; picking 
him up hardly lost them a stroke. They 
were coming straight at us, the Captain 
standing in the stern, urging them on. 
But now I saw that the middy in the 
English boat had caught the idea that 
there was some fun afoot : for he stood 
up also and urged on his crew. The 
two great ships now lay motionless on 
the water, and gave us all their attention. 

“Pull, boys, pull!” I cried. “It’s 
all right, Phroso, we shail do it!” 

Should we? And, if we did not, 
would the English Captain fight for my 
Phroso? I would have sunk the Turk 
with a laugh for her. But I was afraid 
that he would not be so obliging as to do 
it for me. 

“The Turk gains,” said Hogvardt, who 
was Our Coxswain. 

“Hang him ! 


Put your backs into it.” 


On went the thre> boats : and the two 
pursuers were now converging clos on us. 

“We shall do it by a few yards,” said 
Hogvardt. 

“Thank God!” I muttered. 

*“No, we shall. be beaten by a few 
yards,” he said a moment later. ‘“‘ They 
pull well, those fellows.” 

But we too pulled well then, though 
I have no right to say it. And the good 
litt'e middy and his men did their duty— 
oh, what a tip these blue-jackets should 
have if they did the trick!—and the 
noses of all the boats seemed to be 
tending to one spot on the _ bright 
dancing sea. To one spot indeed they 
were tending. The Turks were no more 
than twenty yards off, the English per- 
haps thirty. ‘The Captain gave one last 
cry of exhertation, the middy responded 
with a hearty oath. We strained and 
tugged for dear life. They were on us 
now—the Turks a little first—now they 
were ten yards off—now five--and the 
English yet ten ! 

But for a last stroke we pulled; and 
then I dropped my oars and sprang to 
my feet. The nose of the Captain’s 
boat was within a yard, ard they were 
backing water so as not to run into us. 
The middy had given a like order. 
For a single instant matters seemed to 
stand still and we to be poised between 
defeat and victory. Then, even as the 
Captain’s hand was on our gunwale, I 
bent and caught Phroso up in the arms 
that she sprang to meet, and I fairly 
flung her across the narrow strait of 
water that parted us from the English 
boat. Strong and eager arms <eceived 
her, and a cheer rang out from the 
English ship; for they saw now that it 
had been a race and a race for a lady. 
And I, seeing her safe, turned to the 
Captain, and said— 

“Fetch her back from there, if you 
can, and be damned to you.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY BARRY PAIN, 


{LLUSTRATED BY 


ENERAL, age twenty-four, can 
cook, Christian, clean, honest, 
obliging, good character, 
eighteen months in last place 

—and that’s me. 

Ah, and a very nice place it was, too. 
Ihe money were no more than seventeen, 
and if that’s not too little I can swear as 
it's not too much. But then he were a 
gentleman, and so were she, and that’s a 
thing worth twice thinking of. Riches is 
not everything. Why, there’s my own 
sister, kitchen-maid in a house where 
they’re rolling in money, but I wouldn’t 
change with her. The other day, the 





cook being short of parsley, my sister 


pops into the kitchen-garden to get some, 
and there’s the master smoking his cigar. 
“O, damn your eyes,” he says, ‘‘ what are 
you doing here?” And she, being fright- 
ened, says, “ It’s the parsley, sir.” “Well,” 
says he, “ you’re a pretty little devil, and 
so you can have some.” Pretty she is, 
too, but I couldn’t stomach such treat- 
ment if I were her.. But there it is—she 
stops because the cook’s took a fancy to 
her, and teaches her to cook.them French 
dishes. ‘* Coatlets de mowtun ally refarm” 
—there’s a name for you, and from what 
she tells me, nothing in the world ‘but veal 
chops with a sweet sauce ! 
No, I preferred my place, and told her 
As I say, he werea gentleman which- 
ever way you took him. He did paint 
pictures in colours, but then I don’t think 
he ever tried to sell them. At any rate, 
nobody ever bought them. Very pretty 
they was though, and showed he’d got a 
knack. She was a perfect la ly, too, and 
yet she had a kind heart. And in her 


So. 
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evening gown —for it was late dinner every 
night, though small—she looked more like 
a photograph than like anything earthly. 
The house was just a cottage with a piece 
of garden to it, and handy for boating on 
the river, to which they were very partial 
—almost living on that river in the sum- 
mer-time. Many a time, when he and 
she were out in the punt, I’ve stepped 
into that little bit of garden and seen the 
sun shining and the spring onions coming 
through, and it all looked so pretty, and 
the feeling of pleasantness. was such, 
I wouldn’t have called the Queen my 
uncle, as they say. It were a comfortable 
place too—all the washing put out, no 
interfering, no nagging, no scraping, and 
every now and again the charwoman to 
help you. Why did I ever leave it ? 

Well, that was along of William. I 
means William the canary, and not 
William the carpenter, who is my youny 
man, and never gave me a moment’s 
sorrow yet, and it would be worse for him 
if he did. 

I hadn’t been there more nor my month 
when she came into the kitchen, and she 
said about the dinner, which I remember 
as if it was yesterday, and was lambs’ 
sweetbreads. And then she said— 

“ Are you happy here, Emma?” 

Now, that were a question as I had 
never had put to me before—your happi- 
ness not being a thing as you can expect 
anybody to care about except yourself. 
So I were rather taken aback. 

“Well, ma’am,” I says, “it’s a nice 
place, and very kind of you to ask, but 
take it how you will it’s not as if you kept 
two of us.” 

2R 
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“No,” says she, with one of them little 
sighs of hers, “it’s not. Do you find it 
lonely ?” 

“Well,” I says, “being engaged to 
William, there ain’t so much talk going 
on at the back-door as there might have 
been otherwise, which is only right. And 
yet, when you’re single-handed, what you 
don’t say to them at ‘the back-door you 
don’t say to nobody, which is what stifles 
you.” 

“Ah!” she says, “would you like to 
have a pet of your own to keep in the 
kitchen—a cat or a dog ?” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” says I, “but 
cats is faithless, and dogs runs to fat 
when not exercised ; but if I might men- 
tion it a canary has always been my am- 
bition. Andif that kitchen-window don’t 
seem to ask for a cage to hang in it!” 

She smiled and said I should have a 
canary, and next day she went up to Lon- 
don and brought back the whole thing 
complete. The cage were handsome, 
and the bird were pale yellow. 

Yes, I was pleased to get it, and I was 
thankful for it, and I called it William 
after the other William, and I saw that it 
took its seed and water, and was nicely 
kept. But it’s a bitter thing to think of 
now—I didn’t value that blessed bird at 
the first, as he should have been valued. 
We was friendly, but nothing more. 

You see, just at first he wouldn’t sing, 
and he may have been a bit shy. But it 
was more cleverness than shyness. He 
knew, as well as I knew, that I wanted 
him to sing; and what he said to himself 
was, “I'll just see first if the place suits 
me. If they make it worth my while to 
sing I'll sing. If not, I'll sulk, and then 
they'll sell me.” It was only natural. 
Birds have to do the best they can for 
themselves, just the same as human 
beings. 

Then all of a sudden one day, as I 
were cleaning the silver, he give two or 
three little twiddly chirps, then come 
hopping along to the side of the cage and 


looked down at me out of his little sharp 
eyes, to see how I was taking it. 

“Very well, William,” says I. “ If you 
can sing you shad/ sing, else no sugar.” 

He thought for a minute, and shook 
his head, as much as to say, “ No, I can’t 
see any reason why I shouldn't oblige.” 
Then he hopped down, took a sip of 
water, hopped up again, wiped his mouth 
on the wooden perch, cleared his throat, 
and began. I took his time by the 
kitchen clock, and he went for seven 
minutes, and you could see by the way 
he stopped suddenly, shook his head, 
and stamped his claw on the perch, that 
there was a lot more to come only he 
couidn’t remember it. He'd let himself 
get out of practice. However, not to 
discourage him, I gave him a little bit of 
sugar. 

After that there was no more trouble 
about the singing. He’d found as he 
could make himself comfortable in the 
place, and so he meant to stop. And when 
he once settled that, there was no more 
hanging backward. And he never had 
any of that silly vanity that you'll see in 
some people, though he was but a bird, 
while they may have Christian homes and 
advantages showered on them like water 
on a duck’s back. There’s many a 
woman won’t sing at all if there’s much 
talking going on, though speech is free to 
all, and we might all speak at once but 
for the inconvenience. That’s what I 
call silly, foolish vanity, and setting of one’s 
self up like a idol. There was nothing 
of that about William. He’d sing when 
there was coffee-grinding going on, and 
sing the louder for it. Bless his heart ! 

You may be sure it wasn’t long before 
he and me was as good friends as there 
was in the world. In a week he'd 
learned to take hemp-seed out of my 
fingers. And clever! Well, once I put 
a bit of sugar in the bottom of his glass, 
when he wasn’t looking, and covered it up 
with seed. When he’d eaten up the seed 
on the top, and come across that sugar 
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he were so startled that he regular 
jumped. However, I saw him wink one 
eye, as much as to say, “I must remem- 
ber this little trick.” Next time his seed- 
glass wanted filling, I did the same thing 
again. But this time the glass were no 
sooner in his cage than he went right up 
to it, dug down through ‘the seed, and 
fetched that bit of sugar out. - But there, 
if I get talking about his cleverness there’d 
be noend. As I said to'Mrs. Amroyd, 
which is the charwoman, I said: “It’s a 
comfort to think that if I’m took, and 
brief life is here our portion, William’s 
clever enough to provide for himself.” 
“Oh, yes!” she says, “carpenters can 
always make their money,” confusing him 
with the other William, as she was always 
doing, and in'a way as would sometimes 
bring the blush to my cheek, allusion 
having been made to the canary’s bath 
which she mistook different. 

With the affection I had for that canary, 
the wonder is however I came to leave the 
door of his cage unhitched. But the 
front and the back bell going simul- 
taneous, and taking off my attention, I 
must have left it undone in my flurry. 
Anyhow, just as me and Mrs. Amroyd 
was sitting to our teas that bird got out. 
At first I thought he’d get frightened and 
beat his blessed heart out against the 
window. But not he—he knew too much 
for that. He came straight down on to 
the table, and began pecking up crumbs. 
“ Well, Mister Impertinence,” I says, “ you 
know how to look after yourself.” And I 
held out my finger to him, and he’d have 
hopped on to it, if Mrs. Amroyd hadn’t 
happened to give a sneeze, which scared 
him, though not done malicious. How- 
ever, he didn’t go far, and he was soon 
back and at work on those crumbs again. 
Yes, he had got a cheek and no doubt 
about it, and I don’t blame him for it 
neither. For cheek is what gets you on 
in the world nowadays. Why, if I had 
the cheek of that bird, I might be the 
Queen of Sheba. And yet he knew where 
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to draw the line, did William. When | 
got the cage down, and stood it on the 
table with the door open, he understood 
that he’d got to go back, and let me 
catch him and put him back without so 
much as a murmur. 

After that I used to let him out fre 
quent, seeing as he could be trusted, and 
the way he’d follow me about that kitchen 
was one of the seven wonders of the earth, 
and got to be talked of, too, through the 
tradesmen’s carts having seen it with 
their own eyes when calling at the back. 
door. He was a regular proverb in the 
place, William was, and if he’d been my 
own son I couldn’t have been more proud 
of him. The only anxiety I ever had 
about him was along of Mrs. Chalk’s 
sandy cat, which would sneak round my 


kitchen-windows by the hour; and that § 


were soon over. 

Keep those windows shut always, you 
couldn’t. For it takes a fire to roast a 
joint in the summer just as much as in 
the winter, and living in a Turkish bath 
is what no Christian could be asked to do. 
Still, it gives me a feeling of nervousness, 
knowing as cats are artful. And _ that 
sandy cat were a bit too artful for his 
own safety. One morning I had just 
come down from the upstairs room, and 
with my hand on the kitchen door I heard 
a crash. I rushed in and saw what it 
was. The cat had got in at the window, 
and made a jump for the cage. In half 
a second I had shut window and door, 
so that Mister Sandy couldn’t get out. 
Then I had a look at William and saw 
that he wasn’t hurt, only frightened. 
And then I picked up the poker, and the 
next ten minutes kept me busy. 

I had to report a vegetable-dish and 
two wine-glasses broke, but I didn’ 
grudge them. The cat I buried that 
night, unbeknown, back of the rhubarb. 
Questions was asked, and answered in a 
way as you might call putting-off. That 
is, Mrs. Chalk says to me, “ Have you 
seen our sandy cat?” I says, “Yes, | 
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saw him in the garden last night.” So I 
did. That was when I was burying him. 
She said, “You didn’t throw stones at 
him, nor do anything to scare him away, 
for he’s lost?” “No,” I says, “I 
wouldn’t do such athing.” And no more 
I would, for where’s the sense in throwing 
stones ata deadcat. “ Why,” I says, “he 
may stop in the garden for ever, for 
all I care,” which were the solemn truth, 
thouch artful. 

As I said, William wasn’t hurt, but 
he'd had a nasty shock. For weeks he 
was that shaken you couldn’t get him to 
stir out of his cage. And. when he did 
venture out at last, the least little noise 
seemed to put him all of a flutter. How- 
ever, time and patience, and good feed- 
ing, brought him round. He were such 
a companion to me as you wouldn’t 
believe. Every morning as soon as I 


were down, he’d start chattering to me. 
Often and often I’ve told that bird things 
as I wanted to say, but wouldn't have 
told to no living human being; for I 


knowed he wouldn’t pass them on, or even 
let slip hint of them accidental, which is 
what the best of us is liable to. And he 
looked at you that intelligent, when you 
was talking, you could see as he under- 
stood every word. If you stopped, he’d 
give a sort of chirrup, as much as to say, 
“Well, goon. What next?” 

For two years he were a joy and a com- 
fort to me, and then he were took. He 
got a bit of a cold somehow, and I give a 
shilling to a woman I knew with ex- 
perience in fowls to come and have a 
look at him. As soon as she saw him, 
she says, ‘‘ We'll do all we can do, but it’s 
more serious than you think. For what 
he’s got is congestion of the chest, to 
which all them foreign birds is partial.” 
Well, we gave him medicine, and he took 


it, for to the last he’d eat or drink almost’ 


anything, such was his desire to please. 
And he were well nursed, too, and I’d 
bank up the kitchen fire to last through 
the night, and never grudge thecoals. A 
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comfort to me, too, it is to think as 
everything was done, for one night I 
could see as the end were near and sat 
up with him, and at half-past eleven he 
were stone dead, if ever a bird was, and 
me broken-hearted. I wore black for 
him, too, which was the same I had when 
my aunt was took, and that started Mrs. 
Amroyd. “Why,” she said, “to put it 
on for a bird, it do seem to me down- 
right irreligious.” 

“Yes,” I says, “he were only a bird, 
nor born to any high estate, as the hymn 
says, but he were a better friend to me 
nor ever my aunt was, which was 
wrangling from morning till night. And 
so the less you says, Mrs. Amroyd, the 
better for all parties, or you ‘may live to 
lose a friend yourself, which would be 
only a judgment.” 

And of course I give notice. I couldn't 
keep coming into that kitchen where he’d 
always been, and never would be any 
more, not though it had been a king’s 
palace. So I said as I’d leave at the end 
of my month, and no entreaties, nor the 
offer of another canary, though well- 
meant, could move me. I was sorry to 
part with them, and sorry to leave the 
place, but it had to be. 

Ah! I shall never find another place 
like it. Asa rule, a gentleman has money, 
and then he don’t do on one general. 
All I has to look forward to is over-work, 
under-feeding, and nagging, and miseries. 
But all the same, I couldn’t stop after 
William had gone. 

What the other William says is, don’t 
take a place at all. For the way he 
looks at it, if you makes your Christmas 
holiday your honeymoon, that’s all a 
saving, and to be thought of when a 
couple ain't Rothschild’s and the Bank 
of England, which I don’t deny is sense. 

However, that’s a thins as needs think- 
ing over. Still, he had the canary stuffed 
at his own expense, and give m2 in a 
glass-case, and that’s a sign of a feeling 
heart. I daresay as I might do worse. 





AN UNLIMITED CAPACITY. 
By Ernest Goodwin. 





Sister Phebe (planning feast for the night nurses).—‘‘ I want 
those six mutton pies, if you please.” 

Attendant (blessed with a healthy appetite).—~‘* Will you eat 
them now.” 
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“DAVE.” 


BY OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. G. WALKER. 


iT was in between the round- 

ups, and the outfit was 

back at the ranch, mak- 

ing private little daily 

gathers, getting the drives 

into the corrals just be- 

fore noon, and then adjourning for a couple 

of hours’ dinner and smoke, to pass the 

heat of the sun before lighting fires and 

beginning the branding. An hour or two 

more would see the branding finished, and 

then the bars would be dropped, the click- 

ing mob of hoofs and horns would rush 

wildly out ; and presently the dust-clouds 

would rise in long lines across the prairie, 

hiding all sight of the travelling herds 

beneath. Onlythe melancholy din of cease- 

less bellowing would reproach the bovine 

gods with the unquiet of the harried cows, 

and presently even that would die away 

in the distance, and the prairie lie shim- 
mering again in silence. 

In the corral the dust would settle, and 
hide the blood-spots ; the smell of burnt 
hide would float away; the boys would 
drink deep of the unwonted luxury of un- 
stinted water ; and then, after wiping the 
dust and sweat from the face, would pull 
out pipes and tobacco, and strut off to the 
cabin for the remainder of the day. 

This programme, among other things, 
allowed the boys to recover in a measure 
from the hammering hard work of the 
roundup lately ended, and to regain the 
necessary elasticity for the one just com- 
ing on. But in a cow-camp there is 
usually something waiting to put the 
branding iron upon any particular run of 
days. And so here. 

At dinner the boss had opined that the 


interval for rest had better extend to an 
additional hour, the sun being so adjec- 
tived much hotter to-day. The boys were 
lying round the walls inside the dim cabin, 
smoking in that silence which so pleases 
the cowpuncher. Only one man was 
restless. He lay in the dimmest corner, 
sucking now and then at an unlighted 
pipe, every once in a while glancing im- 
patiently at the shadow crawling so slowly 
along the threshold ; and then resuming 
his fixed stare into the darkness of the 
roof-trees, or turning upon his side to 
examine, with unseeing eyes, the knots in 
the logs of the walls. 

Suddenly he sat up. “Don’t you think,” 
said he across to the foreman, “don’t you 
think it’s about time to light the fires and 
put the irons in?” 

“Too hot yet. We ain’t on the roundup 
now,” answered the foreman, pretending 
to stop his pipe while he glanced keenly 
back into the corner. The puffs which 
had stopped unanimously in each pipe 
now volleyed round the room like the 
puffs from the fire of infantry, and a 
dozen pairs of twinkling eyes laughed 
silently into the clouds as they rose. 

The man in the corner took out his 
pocket-knife and began to play the stick- 
ing game in the hard earth of the floor, 
drawing back his blanket to make room. 
His pardner, Jess, on the next blanket, 
took out his pipe so as to get a look at 
him free of smoke. Then he put it back, 
sat up cross-legged, and reached for the 
knife. ‘Here, Dave, what’s the matter 
with you, mixing up the tricks like a you- 
know-what? Come; Ill give you two, 
and beat you by two more,” 
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But before the game was half-way 
through, Dave broke off, ‘“‘H to the 
game. Gi’ me a chaw. I'll go and get 
a fire built against you fellows come 
out.” 

Later, at the branding, he worked so 
savagely that the foreman drily hinted at 
the advisability of dipping him into the 
creek, since he could not waste time and 
horse-flesh in sending cases of sunstroke 
to town to be cured. 

He was first man to go out and spread 
his blankets that evening, and last man to 
roll out of them next morning. Not till 
all the rest had lifted themselves out of 
sleep and gone heavily down to wash at 
the creek did he throw back the blankets 
and draw on his boots. Reaching for his 


hat, his hand touched the butt of the six- 
shooter lying in its scabbard beneath. 
Just for a minute he hesitated, and then, 
“No,” he muttered, “I can take my 
medicine like a little man, you bet. 
And keep a. stiff upper-lip over it too. 


D it!” 

After breakfast, and just as they had 
mounted and were pushing out over the 
greasewood flat, he rode aside to speak to 
the for.man. “Jim, I think I’d be the 
better for a ride up to the Crossing, an’ if 
you’ve got forty or fifty dollars about you, 
why, 1 guess I’d be the better for that 
too.” He tried to carry it off with a 
smile, but its bitterness was only a. more 
open confession. 

After the first glance at his face the 
foreman looked steadily away across the 
flat. “Jess agoin’ too?” asked he 
quietly. 

“No,” returned Dave, “an’ I’d like 
for him not to know till you get back at 
mid-day. Let him think I’m on a side 
circle till then.” 

The foreman still looked ahead, and 
did not check just yet. But he knew that 
on the prairie every man must save his 
own soul in the end, and presently he 
pulled forth a roll of greenbacks and gave 
the fifty dollars. 


“So long, Jim,” said Dave, as he tutned 
his course. 

**So long, Dave,” said the foreman. 
And then, under his breath as the other 
passed beyond hearing, “It’s bad ; by any 
word you like, it’s bad when a man has to 
get away even from his own pard.” 

That evening a man from an outfit on 
the upper river lighted down to pass the 
night at the ranch, and between the whiffs 
after supper he let fall that a certain 
notorious gambler had yesterday estab- 
lished himself, with three or four con- 
federates, at the Crossing. 

Jess turned his eyes to look at the 
speaker ; but said no word himself now, 
any more than he had spoken at noon 
when first he heard that his pard was gone. 
Instead, he smoked in irregular puffs till 
the tobacco failed, and then continued 
for a minute or two to suck on the 
empty pipe. He knew that the fore- 
man was watching him with a waiting 
eye, but he avoided it till he had quite 
made up his mind. Then he rose, glanced 
at the boss, and started for the stable. 

“I kept Grey Jim on picket,” said he 
to the boss, as the latter joined him. 
“There's a good moon all the way 
through to-night.” 

The foreman nodded his comprehen- 
sion. 

“Tf he’s all right when you get there, 
then perhaps you’d better say that we 
heard of Dick Duncombe an’ his gambling 
outfit, an’ so you thought you'd like to 
buck the tiger a bit yourself.” 

“No use,” returned Jess; “ he’d know 
I was lying. I think I’d better just bluf 
him square out, an’ say nothin’. But I 
guess I'll see the proper play when I git 
there.” 

Meanwhile of Dave. When he left the 
foreman he struck a straight line for the 
Crossing, instead of following the great 
bend of the river. He kept his horse at 
the usual walk-cum-amble, which is neither 
a walk nor an amble, a pace nora single- 
foot, but by means of which a cow-pony 
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overs incredible distances as the hours 

il out behind it. To the casual eye, he 
seemed to be just a cowboy riding on an 
ordinary cattle quest in the usual manner, 
he rcins swinging slack from the thumb, 
frowe!s 1inging, spur chains clacking 
against the bottom of the metal-coverc d 
stirrup ; now and again the muzzle of the 
six-shooter striking the saddle with a little 
thud-‘hud, and always and ever the face 
which seems to look only ahead, but with 
eyes which really sweep right and left, to 
the limits of a vision as keen as a hawk’s 
to detect the slightest sign of life or move- 
ment on the prairie. 

An observant eye, however, would have 
detected a difference at once. Instead of 
the set look of iron persistence ; that mask 
of dogged endurance and patient alert- 
ness which usually sits on the veteran 
cowboy’s features, Dave’s face was full of 
alight which betrayed the quest he was 
on. Two days ago he was riding back, 
alone, in the afternoon, from an un- 
successful search after strayed horses, and 


suddenly, all in the lifting of a hoof, the 
weird prairie had gleamed into eerie life, 
had dropped the veil and spoken to him ; 
while the breeze stopped, and the sun 
stood suddenly still for a flash in waiting 


for his answer. And he, his heart in a 
grip of ice ; the frozen flesh a-crawl with 
terror upon his loosened bones ; white- 
lipped and wide-eyed with frantic fear, 
uttered a yell of horror as he dashed the 
spurs into his panic-stricken horse, in a 
mad endeavour to escape from the Awful 
Presence that filled all earth and sky from 
edge to edge of vision. , 

Then, almost in the same flash, the 
unearthly light died out of the dim prairie, 
the veil swept across into place again, and 
he managed to check his wild flight and 
look about him. His empty lips were 
jibbering without a sound escaping them, 
and his very heart shivered with cold, for 
all the brassy heat of the day. But the 
breeze was wandering on again; under 
the great sun the prairie spread dim to 
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the south-west, and tawny to the north- 
east; only between his own loose knees 
the horse trembled in every limb, and 
muubled the bit with dry mouth. All was 
as before in earth and sky, apparently, but 
not in his own self. It was as if his spirit 
stood apart from him, putting questions 
which he could not answer, and demand- 
ing judgment upon problems which he 
dare not reason out. 

Then he remembered what this thing 
was which had happened. The prairie 
had spoken to him, as sooner or later it 
spoke to most of the men that rode it. 
It was a something well-known amongst 
them, but known without words, and as 
by a subtle instinct, for no man who had 
experienced it ever spoke willingly upon it 
afterwards. Only the man would be 
changed. Some began to be more reck- 
less, as if a dumb blasphemy rankled hid- 
den in their breasts. Others, coming with 
greater strength perhaps to the ordeal, 
became quieter, looking squarely at any 
danger as they faced it, but continuing 
ahead as though quietly confident that no- 
thing happened save as the gods ordained. 

And now Dave was between these two. 
Had the outfit been on the roundup at the 
time, he might have fought out the issue 
fairly and, with the help of physical as 
well as mental exhaustion, have put back 
the burden and the problem into the lap 
of his mother’s God; that Almighty to 
whom he had prayed in childhood. But 
here on the ranch he came to the struggle 
in the full pride of physical strength, and, 
like a full-blooded man when the fever 
takes him, his very strength was his 
greatest danger. For he had wearied of 
the incessant questioning of his other self 
to which he dared not listen, and was ridin 
away to drown the voice and his other self 
together in whiskey. If he could only get 
drunk, he thought, perhaps when he came 
round again he would be weak enough 
or strong enough to decide one way or 
another—he did not care which ; anything 
for peace again. 
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Thus it was that he was riding now to- 
wards that saloon which was unfortunately 
so easily within reach. The heat of the 
day he passed sitting beside the bed of a 
dry creek, not for his own ease, but for 
that of his horse, and the two hours thus 
spent brought it to pretty near sundown 
before he reached the Crossing. 

A new railway, coming from somewhere 
in the indefinite east on its way to some- 
where in the nebulous west, had arrived 
within a few miles of this Crossing—which 
it would presently pass—and here, there- 
fore, the beginning of the usual railroad 
town had begun to mock the clean-minded 
gods of the Solitudes. A long and heavy 
laden train of ox-wagons had arrived that 
afternoon, and so the place would be 
full of bullwhackers, as well as nonde- 
scripts. But Dave gave that not even a 


second thought, though there is no love 
lost between bullwhacker and cowboy, 
while to all the other landsharks who 
crowd to such places, he would be Ishmael. 


He did not even smile as the chances 
cropped up in his mind. 

Lighting down in front of the saloon, 
he tied his horse with a slip-knot to the 
hitching-post, and went inside. The gamb- 
ling outfit had already got well into the 
swing of business, and three or four of the 
bullwhackers were sitting at the table, 
taking a hand at stud-poker. To both 
gambler and nondescript alike the advent 
of a cowboy was welcome—the one hoped 
to win his money ; the other was sure to 
drink at his expense. The latter had first 
turn, for Dave’s first word to the bar- 
tender was to ‘set ’em up all round,” 
while it was fully two hours—not, in fact, 
till he had begun to dread that the whiskey 
would not “ take hold,” that he turned his 
head at all towards the green table, from 
which Duncombe, the gambler, had every 
now and then sent a cautious glance to- 
wards him. The bullwhackers, having 
little money, and less luck, had been suc- 
cessively cleaned out by relays, and so 
there was plenty of room for him when he 
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THE IDLER. 


strode over to a seat and pulled out 4 
of bills to pay for a stack of chips wij 
He had other money besides what he g 
from the foreman. 

Luck pitched along like a_buckir 
horse, up and down in quick successiog 
till at something like an hour befo 
midnight, Dave began to draw ahead 
unmistakably that Duncombe proposg 
to change the game from stud to dra 
poker. Dave might have objected her 
and been supported in his objection, by 
he merely smiled contemptuously ani 
signified assent. He had imbibed heavil 
of the whiskey; that whiskey whic 
for flatness of trajectory, high muzz 
velocity, and general certainty of killing 
power, is as deadly as any repeating rifle 
but it only burnt his stomach and refuse 
to inflate his brain. His opponent drank 
sparingly, beginning to feel that he had 
need be wary. 

The two had the new game to them 
selves, the others standing out, and vey 
soon Dave began to find that, though he 
might hold good hands, yet, when they 
were best and should have won most, 
the other seemed to have even better. 
Appearing to ponder this he presently 
turned round and scanned the compaay 
behind him with a placid eye. On the 
wall near the door was a little cheap look- 
ing-glass, six by four or so. He knewas 
well as any man in the room that the 
trumpery mirror could not betray his 
hand, but every man in the room knew 
as well as he did what he meant by 
drawing his six-shooter and sending @ 
bullet smashing through it. And Dur 
combe took the hint and a drink together 
while the crowd stood away from behind 
the shooter’s chair. 

Then a man sitting at the table dropped 
his head forward upon it as if asleep. 
Dave pushed back the cards which the 
other was dealing. “ First let this gentle- 
man be packed into his blankets, then 
we'll have a fresh deal,” said he. The 
man was removed, very suddenly, very 
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much asleep, and several of the more 
peaceful men left the room, while the 
rest crowded closer and stood quieter on 
either hand. The cowboy appeared to 
mean business, and things might possibly 
happen if the gambler did not throw up. 

Kor the next few deals Dave held his 
own pretty well and then, as before, good 
hands were just not good enough, and the 
pile of bills and coin on the other side the 
table grew steadily greater. At last he 
spoke again, quietly, and with the smile of 
one half drunk : “Sir, you betted twenty 
dollars on those three aces and a pair 
last hand.. What’ll you bet, then, that I 
can’t hit two of the aces with the same 
shot where they are now?” 

Duncombe looked very hard at him ; 
the smile seemed to show a man more 
drunk yet. “ Have you got ’’em up your 
sleeve then ?” said he at last, neither able 
to make a joke or a bluff of it. 

Dave laughed in a maudlin fashion. 
“Well, you have got a hard neck. 
You’ve got some sand. In fact I'll let it 
pass this time—only you must not take 
the cards from where they arenow. We'll 
finish this game without that pair of aces.” 

“What’s the matter with you?” de- 
manded the other with a grin that he 
meant for dangerous. 

“Why, that you’ve got such a nice 
straight nose that I’m fairly stuck on it. 
Now, if I was to shoot a hole through 
those two aces it would have to go through 
your nose and out at the back of your 
head. And your nose wouldn’t look near 
so handsome then.” 

The gambler hastily shifted his: hat and 
set it firmer upon his head again. “Yes,” 
went on Dave, “they are on the floor 
now. They were between your hat and 
your head. So——” 

And here the company was aware of 
the muzzle of his six-shooter resting on the 
edge of the table, pointing into the face of 
his opponent, a yard away. 

He had.not drawn. The stiff cowboy 
scabbard is open at both ends and hammer, 
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trigger, and butt are free to instant grasp. 
He had grasped, cocked, and twisted his 
weapon on the belt all in the same 
movement so that now he sat ready to 
shoot upon the mevement of a muscle. 

Up went the gambler’s hands upon the 
instant, for instead of the semi-drunken 
grin which he had been watching he saw 
only the placid smile which most un- 
nerves an old timer when it shows behind 
the other man’s six-shooter. ‘I pass,” 
said he hastily. 

“Then, as I’ve got a full hand”--a 
moistening of dry lips went round the 
company at the joke—“why, I guess 
Tl just rake in the pot,” smiled Dave, 
quietly reaching over with his left hand 
and groping the other’s pile to his own side 
of the table. “You are just a leetle out 
of luck, to-night,” he went on. “It ain’t 
your fault that the whiskey won’t take hold 
of me. But the place below was pop- 
ping loose on the prairie to-day and it 
roped me and tied me down, an’ it’s been 
making maps on me with the branding 
irons ever since. So now,”—he spoke 
sharply all at once-—“ if you say ‘Ah, 
yes, or turkey,’ if you look sideways at me 
or so much as bat your eyelid—down 
comes your meat-house. And that’s me, 
Joe Bush, every time. Skip!” 

Duncombe “ skipped.” 

Then his confederates followed him out 
of the room and the boss of the bull- 
whackers held out his hand. “ Put her 
there, old man. I saw him stocking the 
deck from the first, an’ I was all of an 
ague to see you drop on to him. But 
it’s all right now.” 

“Yes, I knew it from the first too,” 
answered Dave ; “ but I went on playing 
because I couldn’t make up my mind 
whether I’d shoot him or give him 
another chance. And now you boys had 
better have drinks round on me before 
you go to your blankets.” 

“Won't you come, too?” returned the 
boss ; “ Duncombe’s a ‘ bad man,’ an’ it’s 
an old trick of his to lay for you when 
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you go out alone. But if you go in the 


middle of us———” he paused. 

“Thank you,” said Dave ; “ but I’m 
fraider of the blankets than I am of 
him.” 

‘The other saw that the words were 
meant and so took the’ bottle from the 
bartender and poured out the whiskéy 
for both. So, clinking, nodding, or bow- 
ing, each according to his temperament, 
the bullwhackers took off the drink all 
round, and then left the room in a body, 
so that anyone waiting outside to “ plug ” 
the cowboy might make no mistake as to 
their identity at least. 

Left alone with this one drinker the 
bar-tender grew nervous. Ordinarily he 
would have backed a dry hint with the 
muzzle of a shot-gun across the bar. But 
he felt some sympathy with the man who 
could not get drunk, and so put his hint 
into gentler form. Said he, “I kin hardly 
keep awake to-night. I hed the tooth- 
ache powerful bad last night.” 

“That’s all right,” answered Dave at 


once. ‘Gi’ me another drink an’ ['ll 


go.” 

The drink was taken, and then, as Dave 
opened the door in going, the bar-tender 
dropped hastily down behind the barrels. 
He was an old timer, and guessed rightly ; 
for scarcely did Dave step outside into the 
full glow of moonlight than a volley of 
shots greeted him. In the same flash he 
answered, and the man crouching beside 
his horse, Duncombe himself, fell dead, 
while a rapid fusillade drove the other 
three to seek shelter in flight. Untying 
his horse, he tried to mount, but his first 
attempt was a failure. One moment he 
hesitated, until, with an angry oath, he 
planted a foot upon his dead enemy. 
“What does it matter? We are all of us 
only blind fools!” and from the vantage 
of a corpse managed to scramble into the 
saddle. 

Once mounted. he was like a wounded 
fish flung back into the water, in that 
he was at least in his own element 
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again. In the moonlight he recharged his 
six-shooter, beginning to chant his own 
death-song the while in that prairie 
parody of a still more hopeless wail— 


‘*Then muffle your drums and play your pipes 
slowly ; 
Sing a dead march as you carry me along. 
Take me out on the prairie and pile the sod 


o’er me, 
For I’m only a cowboy, and doomed to die 


young.” 


He broke off as he thumbed home the 
last cartridge into the cylinder. “H ! 
I'll wake the town up. What does it 
matter? We're all only fools. Here goes 
nobody! Whaw-oop! Ya-hai-ayah!” 
and setting his spurs hard home, he 
went down the street yelling and whoop- 
ing like a fiend, and shooting right and 
left at the shanties as he passed. 

At the creek he paused and reloaded, 
taking up his chant again till he finished 
it. Then he said, “That'll have waked 
’em up; now they'll all blaze away at me 
when I go back. Good luck, and h—Il 
to them all. Here goes nobody again ” 

Back, then, through the street he went 
like some demon doubly possessed, but 
shooting this time only at the flashes of 
those who fired at him. Clear of the 
town and abreast of the bull-waggons he 
drew rein. “Well, I’ve got it now, deep 
and plenty ; though that first one at the 
saloon would have been enough of itself.” 
He began to reload as if he would have 
gone the gauntlet of the waiting street 
once more, but at the second cartridge he 
stopped and put up his weapon. “No, 
not in that street, but out on the prairie— 
it’s cleaner there. I’m fool enough, but I’ll 
die in a clean place. Come on”—this to 
his horse as he lifted the rein and started 
into the open plain, ghostly wide and 
white under the moon. 

Within five minutes another rider pulled 
up a panting steed beside the waggons, 
and the boss of the bullwhackers noted at 
once that this was a different man. But 
as all cowboys are pardners as against 
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tsiders, whether they have ever seen 
e another before or not, so he knew 
at he was right in answering the new- 
pmer’s question straight. “ Yes, it was 
cowboy. Rode a roan branded JP 
pnnected. He’s got it deep and plenty, 
nd he’s gone out on the prairie. That 
ay,” and the boss stuck his arm out 
om the blankets into the gleam of the 
oon to point the direction. 

Jess could not speak, but he thanked 
im with a gesture of the hand as he 
red and spurred away. ‘“‘Derned rough, 
oys,” said the boss to the other blanketed 
utlines. “ But I hope he got away with 
uncombe an’ his gang first.” Then he 
olled down and went to sleep, or at least 
osilence. So did the town. 

Out on the prairie Jess came upon a 
ddled horse standing motionless beside 
form stretched slackly on the ground, 
ike a man seeking ease in utter tiredness. 
ropping the reins at his own horse’s 
eet, he knelt and took the unquiet head 
bn hisarm. ‘ Dave,” he pleaded, “is it 
bad? ~Where are you hit? Is it the 
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Christ’s tell 


sake, 


end? For 
Dave !” 

But Dave did not recognise him. The 
tides of death were creeping up towards 
his heart too close, though perhaps it was 
the familiar voice which roused his wan- 
dering thoughts to speech. “ We are all 
fools,” came the thickening voice, in the 
hurried monotone of a sleeptalker. “ We 
are all fools, but not like the way I rose 
off that corpse in mounting. That was 
bad. I reckoned I was a man, but I 
wilted like some squealing tenderfoot, 
and I’ve only used some other man’s 
hand to pull the trigger instead of my 
owp. But God—what’sGod? Yes, I’m 
a fool, but God !——-” He rose half as if 
to stand, and flung his arms and bloody 
hands appealingly to the heavens—“ God ! 
God! Oh, God!” 

And in that wild invocation to the 
Almighty he went out from life, and the 
heart of Jess swelled in dumb agony with 
the words he dare not intrude upon that 
presence of the Omnipotent God. “Oh, 
Dave! Dave! pardner!” 
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HE right of a presentation at 
the English Court belonged 
to all the peers and peeresses 
of the realm, to commoners 

of old family and large fortunes, as well 

as to many important Government officials 
for centuries before the reign of Queen 

Victoria. Under her rule the lists of 

those who may be presented have been 

greatly enlarged. Members of Parliament, 

City officials, the mayors of large pro- 

vincial towns, barristers, journalists, men 

of business and their wives can all go to 

Court now, and are not refused except on 

grounds of character. 

Though the regulations are elastic 
enough as to the social class or occupa- 
tion of those the Sovereign permits to be 
presented to her, the requirements as to 
personal character are strictly enforced, 
especially as regards women. No lady 
who has figured in the Divorce Court, 
nor any woman separated from her hus- 
band—except with rare exceptions as 
regards the latter contingency—is allowed 
to attend a Drawing Room. 

A presentation at Court is much valued 
in these days, when people travel or 
reside so much abroad. It is a guarantee 
in foreign countries as to character, and 
without it no English person can be 
received at any foreign Court. It leads 
to no direct advantage in England, 
though, since a presentation at Court 
does not imply invitation to any Court 
festivity, but it is a guarantee and pass- 
port into good society abroad. 

The privilege is highly esteemed 
among foreigners, and many of the 
Ambassadors accredited to the Court of 
St. James’ could tell amusing anecdotes 

































PRESENTATION AT COURT. 


BY LADY JEUNE, 


of their difficulties in determining who 
among their host of applicants shall next 
have the coveted honour. Strangers 
wishing to be presented at Court must be 
endorsed by the diplomatic representa- 
tives of their own country, who always 
accompany them when passing before the 
Queen. 

The etiquette of Court presentations is 
elaborate, and it may be well to describe 
briefly what the ceremony consists of. 
I may leave the case of gentlemen out 
of consideration as very few have been 
presented to the Queen at a ‘ Drawing 
Room.” They generally attend the 
Levees held for her by the Prince of 
Wales. ' 

Every lady seeking presentation to 
Her Majesty has to secure the services 
of some lady who has been previously 
presented and who will attend the next 
Drawing Room. Some days before the 
function is to occur this lady has to send 
her name and that of the débutante to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office, by whom 
the names are submitted officially to the 
Queen. 

Two cards are then given to the dé- 
butante, on which are written her own 
name and the name of the lady who pre- 
sents her. One card is given at the 
Drawing Room to the page in the corridor, 
and the other, when the Throne Room 
is reached, to the Lord Chamberlain, who 
stands next to the Queen, and reads out 
the names. 

The company attending a Drawing 
Room are divided into the Official and 
Diplomatic Circle and the General Com- 
pany, the former having “the enfrée,” 
that is the privilege by virtue of their 
2s 
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Official ‘position or from some other per- 
sonal reason, of entering the Palace by 
a special door, arriving at the Throne 
Room by a different way, and passing 
before the Queen previous to the General 
Company. 

After the Queen has received the 
Corps Diplomatique and the officials, 
the General Company begin to pass. 

Barriers are put up at the doors of the 
rooms in which the ladies wait, and these 
barriers are guarded by the Yeomen of 
the Guard and Gentlemen at Arms, so 
that only a certain number of ladies are 
allowed to pass into each room at a time. 
To the outside observer such restraint 
may seem rigorous, but no one ac- 
quainted with the pushing, elbowing, and 
squeezing of a well-dressed English crowd 
can doubt its necessity. 

No moment in the life of a débutante 
is so terrible as that when, after having 
passed the last barrier, she finds herself 
one of a long string of ladies who are 
surrendering their trains in a helpless way 
to the gentlemen ushers and pages. These 
functionaries arrange the trains as the 
ladies pass at the end of the long gallery 
leading into the Throne Room. 

A looking-glass on their left gives the 
débutantes no consolation as they are 
hurried on under the criticism of their 
more fortunate companions who have 
already passed the Queen, and are stand- 
ing behind the barrier on their right 
watching them. 

The terrible sound of her own name 
ushers the débutante into a rather dark 
smaller room blazing with uniforms and 
jewels, where everyone is silent, and where 
she sees in front a most alarming row of 
royalties before whom she has to pass. 
The débutante, unless she is a peeress, has 
to kiss the Queen’s hand. If she is a 
peeress, the Queen embraces her, a part 
of the ceremony of presentation which is 
usually performed by the Queen Consort 
in times when the reigning monarch was 
a King. 


THE IDLER. 


An exception to this rule was made 
during the reign of George the Fourth, 
who embraced the débutantes himself. 

The entrance to the Throne Room is 
very sudden, and the person who is being 
presented has barely time, after hearing 
her name called out, to rally herself be- 
fore she is exactly opposite the Queen, 
who sits on a low chair, immediately 
beside the Lord Chamberlain. 

The Queen is, as everyone knows, a 
short woman, and when sitting down, as 
her age now compels her to do, she looks 
even smaller than she naturally is. But 
no one can fail to be struck by the great 
dignity and grace of her presence and by 
the sweetness of her smile, and by the 
sense that she is every inch a Queen 

No one in passing before the Queen 
probably ever has the courage to look at 
her sufficiently long enough to realise the 
glory of her jewels, but the diamonds she 
wears, from the historic Kohinoor down- 
wards, are very magnificent. 

If the lady is personally known to the 
various members of the Royal Family 
they usually shake hands with her; if 
not, they merely bow in response to her 
curtsey. 

After passing the Throne and curtsey- 
ing to the Princes and Princesses, the 
train of the lady is picked up by an 
official and bundled over her arm. She 
then passes into the next room leading 
into the long gallery, from where she can 
watch her fellow-sufferers undergoing the 
ordeal she has just passed through. 

The Corps Diplomatique, the House- 
hold, and the Members of the Govern- 
ment, remain in the Throne Room till the 
last lady has passed. 

When the Drawing Room is a very full 
one, waiting for the carriage is a dreary 
affair, except to the possessors of the 
entrée, who get away easily. 

The rules as to the dress at Drawing 
Rooms are very clear and not at all un- 
necessary, as the tastes and fashions of 
our day are very varied and remarkable, 
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As in 1878, a notice was issued to the 
effect that gentlemen attending Levees 
were required to appear in uniform, so 
ladies attending the Drawing Room must 
dress according to regulation. 

One rule is that ladies must wear white 
feathers and white veils, the feathers 
being so worn that they can be clearly 
seen on approaching the Queen. Low 
dresses must also be worn and short 
sleeves, except when a medical certificate 
states that the lady is too delicate to 
appear except in demi-toilette, when per- 
mission is given to wear a high body and 
elbow sleeves. 

It is not unreasonable for the Queen 
to ask that such small details should be 
adhered to, as she always appears herself 
en grande toilette. 

A few years ago some ladies attempted 
to introduce the fashion of wearing 
coloured feathers and veils to match their 
trains, but the custom was not long-lived. 
One or two enterprising ladies also ap- 
peared with no lappets, veils, or flowers, 
which was so bold an infringement of the 
Court regulations that the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office issued an edict forbidding its 
recurrence. 

It has been found necessary to limit 
the number of presentations made at any 
one Drawing Room, as the numbers be- 
came so great that the physical fatigue 
entailed on the Princesses and the Court 
made holding them almost impossible. 
The Queen herself has long been in the 
| habit of retiring early from the ceremony, 
and leaving the rest of the company to be 
received by the Princess of Wales or one 
of Her Majesty’s daughters. 

During the reign of George the Second, 
Receptions, or Drawing Rooms as we 
should nowcall them, were held inthe even- 
ing and also on every Sunday after Chapel 
Royal Service, at St. James’. In fact, it 
appears that there were Receptions on 
every evening at one period of his reign, 
and that people were admitted to see the 
Royal Family playing cards, 
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In those days about sixty or seventy 
ladies and gentlemen attended in the 
evening. They came to Court in Sedan 
chairs, which were brought into the lower 
corridors. The floors of these corridors 
were sanded, and the place lighted by 
oil-lamps ; a curious contrast were those 
Receptions to the Drawing Rooms of our 
time, when everyone drives in comfort 
and under cover to Buckingham Palace 
even when the crowd is very great. 

Soon after the Queen came to the 
throne a great many Drawing Rooms and 
Levees were held because everyone who 
had been presented in the previous reign 
had to be re-presented as well as those 
who had not gone to Court before. There 
are many still alive who remember the 
first Drawing Room held by the young 
Queen, at which she received a very large 
number of débutantes, and the gracious 
manner in which she welcomed her new 
subjects. 

The largest Drawing Room on recoul 
was that held on the 15th of May, 
1863, by the Princess of Wales, just after 
her marriage, when 1,587 ladies attended, 
and 537 presentations were made. The 
corresponding Levee held by the Prince of 
Wales was a very large one, for the public 
interest and affection felt for the newly- 
wedded pair added enormously to the 
interest of both functions. 

Change of fashion and dress have made 
the costume of thirty years ggo to seem 
almost grotesque, but the Princess of 
Wales has always looked the most beauti- 
ful and best dressed woman in England, 
and she never appeared more lovely than 
on the occasion of that terrible Drawing 
Room from which onlythe remainsof tired, 
worn out, and bedraggled figures appeared. 
Many ladies lost their plumes and their 
lappets; some their jewels; and not a 
few left almost their gowns on the scene 
of the crush. Only a few Drawing Rooms 
were held afterwards at St. James’ Palace, 
the scene of action being transferred to 
Buckingham Palace, where the rooms are 
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larger and the whole arrangements more 
convenient. 

The Queen is always attended by a 
large retinue ata Drawing Room, includ- 
ing the mistress of the robes, ladies in 
waiting, maids of honour, women of the 
bed-chamber, equerries, lords and grooms 
in waiting, and pages. All the members 
of the Royal Family present at the cere- 
mony are attended by some members of 
their own households. 

The mistress of the robes has very im- 
portant duties, especially at the time of a 
coronation, when she has to choose the 
whole of the Sovereign’s or Queen Con- 
sort’s dress. At the coronation of Queen 
Charlotte, very minute directions were 
given to the Duchess of Dorset, then 
mistress of the robes, as to how she was to 
assist at the anointing of the Queen and 
in putting on the crown. 

The number of ladies seeking presenta- 
tion at Drawing Rooms has increased to 
such an unwieldy extent that last year an 
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extra Drawing Room was held, and the 
number of débutantes was limited. For 
the future this change will probably be 
continued. 

Perhaps a drawing-room gives the best 
illustration of English beauty. Held in 
the daytime, often early in the year when 
the weather is cold and therefore specially 
trying, the ceremony is an ordeal fur 
even the most beautiful women. ‘The 
magnificence of the jewels and the beauty 
of the toilettes are unsurpassed anywhere 
else ; and when this function is held in 
the evening, with the brilliant lighting of 
the Palace, and the glorious background of 
coloured walls covered with some of the 
finest painters’ masterpieces in the world, it 
would be a scene very difficult to surpass. 

As it is, the beauty of English women, 
and, above all, of English girls, stands the 
test well, and we may fairly be proud of 
the representatives who, year by year, 
crowd to make their obeisance to the 
Queen. 
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SLEIGH BELLS. 
Drawn by D. B. Waters. 








THE HOROSCOPE OF PHARAOH. 


BY ALLEN 


UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK STAINFORTH. 


[There are strange tales written on the papyri 
in the tombs of the Kings of Egypt, and some of 
them it is not lawful to transcribe. And the tales 
are very old, and the edges of the papyrus have 
crumbled, and the writing has grown faint during 
thousands of years, and only the fragments have 
been deciphered. ] Se, 

the third month, and the first 
day of the month. Khafra, the son of 
Khufu, the son of Seneferu, went forth from 
the King’s house, in the city of the King, 
the city Men-nefer ; and with his eyes he 
looked on the ground. And he com- 
manded his servants that they should 
make ready a great ship, with twenty 
rowers on each side of the ship, and fur- 
nish it with corn and dates and oil and 
wine, enough for many days. Further- 
more he commanded that they should 
put twelve talents of gold on board the 
ship and twenty-four talents of silver. 
And the talents were put into sacks, 
and he sealed the sacks with the King’s 
seal. 

And the ship was made ready, and lay 
in the river Nile, over against the King’s 
house. And there were forty rowers, and 
they sang the song of departure with one 
voice. But the King wrapped his robe 
about him, and looked neither to the 
right hand nor to the left. And Khafra 
entered into the ship, . . . 

“Take the oar in thy hand, Ruddisar, 
and steer the King’s ship-on the river 
Nile ; steer to the north and to the east, 
to the borders of the land of Egypt, till 
thou shalt see the sun rise up upon thy 
right breast. 

“Take the oar in thy left hand, Rud- 
disar, and steer the King’s ship on the 
sacred river ; steer till thou shalt see the 


priests’ city, the city of ihe great god Ra, 
the city Sakhebu. 

“ Take the oar in thy hand, Ruddisar, 
and steer the King’s ship on the water 
till thou shalt come to the temple of Ra; 
steer till thou shalt see the high priest 
of Ra, the priest User-ref ; assuredly he 
shall come forth to greet the King 
Khafra.” 

And the ship journeyed down the river 
Nile, and the forty rowers sang the song 
of rowing with one voice. And as they 
went the men who dwelt along the banks of 
the river came forth, with their wives and 
their children, to see the voyage of the 
King. But Khafra looked not upon the 
people, neither did he heed the song of 
the rowers. 

And they that were in the ship with 
the King looked out, and they saw the 
fields of millet, and the palm-trees which 
were on the bank, and the sacred croco- 
diles, and the fish which were in the 
water. But Khafra saw none of these 
things, neither did he listen to the words 
of his servants. 

Then spoke the brother of the King, 
and said : 

“Q Khafra, live for ever! Why art 
thou silent and cast down? Is not thy 
kingdom in thy hand ; and hast thou not 
overthrown the Kushites with thy right 
hand, and taken their tribute ; and are 
not all these thy servants, to do with as it 
shall seem good in thine eyes? Tell me 
the matter that is in thy heart, if I may 
hear it.” 

Khafra answered him not. Then spoke 
the King’s brother again, and said : 

“© Khafra, may thy days be increased! 
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Why answerest thou not thy servant? 
Hast thou not taken a wife, who has 
borne thee a son to reign after thee ; and 
art thou not very rich, beyond the riches 
of the Kings of Egypt that were before 
thee? Also, hast thou not built thee a 
great pyramid, like unto the pyramid of our 
father Khufu, for thy tomb when thou 
diest, and fora memorial? Now, there- 
fore, if thou hast a secret trouble de- 
clare it.” 

And after he had spoken many times 
the King answered : 

“Peace, my brother. It is true that 
my kingdom is in my hand, and that I 
have overthrown the Kushites with my 
right hand, and taken their tribute. Also 
that Ihave taken a wife, and that she has 
borne me a son, as thou sayest ; but how 
knowest thou that he shall reign after 
me? Inthe time of our father Khufu, 
the son of Seneferu, there came before 
him a certain magician, from the land of 
the south, and prophesied before him. 
And he foretold dark things concerning 
- his house, and concerning the house of the 
priests of Ra. And thou knowest that 
formerly I took the daughter of User-ref, 
the priest, to wife; and that when she 
was with child by me I slew her, lest the 
evil thing should come to pass. Now, 
therefore, I am taking rich gifts to User- 
ref, the high priest of Ra, that he may en- 
quire of his god for me, and that I may 
know whether the prophecies of the magi- 
cian shall be brought to nought.” 

And the King’s ship was on the river 
Nile for two days and two nights : and at 
the end of the third day they saw the city 
Sakhebu, and the temple of the god Ra. 
And the ship drew nigh to the bank, over 
against the temple of Ra, and the forty 
rowers sang with one voice the song of 
rest. And User-ref, the priest, came forth 
to meet the King. 

Khafra came forth from the ship, and 
his servants laid boards for him to walk 
on, and the King walked on to the shore. 
But his feet were heavy, so that he walked 


slowly, and he leant upon the arm of his 
brother. 

Then User-ref bowed down before him, 
and said : 


“© Khafra, live for ever! Behold 


thy servant User-ref, the servant of Ra, 
and behold the temple of Ra, and the city 
Sakhebu, the city of the priests of Ra ; all 
that thou seest is thine, even to the stones 
What wilt thou with 


beneath thy feet. 
thy servant ?” 

Khafra raised his eyes from the ground, 
and looked upon him. Then he looked 
round, and beheld the servants of User- 
ref, and they were very many. And he 
beheld the men of the city, a great 
multitude, as many as the armies of the 
Kushites. 

And the King said : 

“O User-ref, health and peace! Who 
are the men that come behind thee; and 
what is this great multitude that I see in 
thy city ?” 

User-ref answered : 

“© Khafra, may all thy wishes be ful- 
filled! These are my servants, the ser- 
vants of Ra, who have come forth to greet 
the King. And this multitude thou seest 
is the people of thy city Sakhebu, who live 
in the shadow of the King.” 

Then Khafra was appeased. And he 
commanded his servants, and they brought 
forth the twelve talents of gold, and the 
twenty-four talents of silver. And when 
the seals were broken the people were 
astonished, for so much wealth had not 
been seen in Sakhebu aforetime. 

“These are the gifts of Khafra, that 
the King offers to User-ref, as a peace- 
offering for his daughter Rud-didut, and 
as a propitiation. Behold I have sought 
thee because I know that thou art the 
greatest of the diviners of the land of 
Egypt: now, therefore make ready a 
sacrifice to thy god, and enquire concern- 
ing me, and tell me all those things which 
shall befall me, and which shall befall my 
house.” 

User-ref howed down before the King 
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and thanked him; and he called his ser-' 
vants, and gave order concerning the gifts 
which the King had brought. Also he 
caused to be made ready a great feast in 
honour of the King Khafra, and in honour 
of the King’s servants. Only concerning 
the sacrifice he gave no order. 

Then the priest walked before Khafra, 
and went up into the temple, into the 
priests’ dwelling, and prepared a room 
for him, and gave him water to wash his 
hands and his feet. And the King sat 
down to the feast, and User-ref came and 
waited upon him. Nevertheless the King 
ate not of the meats which were put before 
him, neither did he drink. 

Khafra said again unto the priest : 

“Did I not bid thee to make a sacri- 
fice to thy god, that thou mightest en- 
quire of Ra concerning me, and concern- 
ing my house? Now, therefore, I pray 
thee, get ready, and do as I commanded 
thee, for my heart is heavy within me, and 
I cannot eat.” 

User-ref excused himself, and said : 


“Let all the words of the King be ac- 


complished! Only this one thing let him 
not ask of his servant, for there is blood 
between thee and me. Moreover is there 
not another temple to Ra in the land of 
Egypt, and will not his priests enquire for 
thee according to thy desire ?” 

Khafra’s face darkened, and the words 
of the priest pleased him not. 

“What is this thou sayest ? Have I not 
come hither these three days’ journey to 
see thee, because I know thy wisdom and 
thy skill in magic, that there is not an- 
other like unto thee in Egypt? And hast 
thou not accepted my gifts, which 1 
brought to be the price of the blood of 
thy daughter? Now, therefore, tarry no 
longer, but make ready, and when thou 
art ready I will come apart with thee, and 
thou shalt tell me all those things which I 
shall ask.” 

User-ref bowed himself before the King, 
and went out from him, and made the 
sacrifice. And he shut himself up in the 
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temple for the space of one hour, and 
prayed to his god, to the great god Ra, 
the greatest of all the gods of the land of 
Egypt. 

But the servants of Khafra feasted with 
the servants of User-ref, and made merry, 
and drank much wine. Only the King 
neither ate nor drank. And he waited for 
User-ref, and as he waited his heart grew 
exceeding sad, and it repented him that 
he had slain Rud-didut, the daughter of 
User-ref. For Rud-didut was the best 
beloved of the wives of Khafra. 

When the sun was down, User-ref 
returned, and bowed himself before the 
King, and said: 

“ According to the King’s word has it 
been done. Come with me, and I will 
show the King that which he desires to 
know.” 

And he walked before Khafra, and 
brought him into an inner chamber. And 
they two were alone. But there was in 
the chamber a table of stone, and on the 
table were engraved the signs of the 
planets, and the symbols of the magic of 
User-ref. And when the King was seated, 
User-ref took a torch in his hand, and 
he gazed long and earnestly at the signs 
which were upon the table. 

Khafra waxed impatient, and said : 

“Tell me quickly, O priest, what shall 
be my fate, and what shall be the fate of 
my house ?” 

The priest answered : 

“© Khafra, I fear to tell thee, lest thou 
shalt say an enemy speaks unto thee. 
Now therefore, once more I entreat thee 
to ask me not, but to go hence as thou 
camest, and enquire elsewhere concerning 
that which must come to pass.” 

But the King was very angry, and 
spoke harshly to User-ref the priest: 

“Thou shalt do as I command thee, 
and tell me all that is written in the table, 
and all which thou hast divined, or, as 
Ra liveth, I will do a worse thing unto 
thee!” 

Then User-ref, the high priest, the 
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servant of Ra, opened his mouth, and 
spoke unto the King: 

“Let the King be obeyed by his ser- 
vant. O Khafra, know that the stars 
never err, and that which the gods have 
declared, that must come to pass. Man 
is driven by his fate, as the ship is driven 
by the oar of the. steersman. Behold 
there is written here all that thou shait do 
from the day of thy birth even unto the 
day of thy death. It is written that thou 
shalt be a great King, the King of all the 
land of Egypt. The Kushites shalt thou 
subdue, and their tribute shalt thou heap 
up. More than one wife shalt thou have, 
and the last shall bear thee ason. Also 
thy riches shall be greater than the riches 
of all the Kings of Egypt that were before 
thee, and thy tomb shall last as long as 
the world endures. Nevertheless, the 
end of thy days shall be evil, and the son 
of thy loins shall not reign after thee.” 

Khafra bowed his head, till his beard 
swept the table, and he was as a man 
who is stricken in battle, and he feared 
with a great fear. 
saying : 

“Who, then, shall reign after me ?” 

User-ref cast down his eyes from look- 
ing at the King, and he said : 

“Thou hast asked a hard thing of me, 
O Khafra, who am the least of thy ser- 
vants. It is written that a man of my 
father’s house, of the house of the priests 
of Ra, shall reign after thee.” 

Then was Khafra moved to bitterness, 
and he cried aioud and said : 

“Why didst thou not warn me of this 
in due season? Then should I have 
spared the life of Rud-didut, thy daughter, 
and her son, a man of thy father’s house, 
should have reigned after me !” 

User-ref answered : 

‘‘The blood which thou hast shed is 
thine own, O Khafra, for thou art a cruel 
man, and thy people murmur against thee 
for the tasks which thou hast laid upon 
them. Moreover I besought thee not to 
take the maiden into thy house, but thou 
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wouldst not listen, though I offered thee 
rich gifts instead. How then shouldst thou 
have listened if I had told thee what thou 
sayest? Man is borne on the current of 
his fate, as the lotus leaf is borne on the 
current of the river.” 

Khafra heard him, and answered not, 
but sat in silence. And the eyes of the 
priest sought the mystic signs which were 
upon the table, and he trembled, and his 
cheek grew pale like the cheek of one 
who is sick unto death. 

After a long time Khafra raised his 
head, and he spoke again unto the priest: 

““One thing more thou hast not told 
me, O User-ref. When shall I end my 
days, and in what manner shall I die?” 

User-ref turned away his face from the 
King, and his voice shook like the voice 
of a drunken man. 

“The manner of thy death shall be 
this: thou shalt be stabbed unawares.” 

Then the face of the King darkened, 
and the sound of his breathing grew 
faint. 

“Tell me yet more, I beseech thee 
By whose hand shall I die ; and in what 
hour shall this thing be done unto me?” 

But the priest shuddered, and he looked 
once more upon the writing which was on 
the table, and great drops broke out on 
his forehead, and his face became white 
like the face of a corpse. 

“ All the other things thou hast asked 


‘me I have declared, O Khafra, but this 


thing thou shalt not ask me.” 

Then the knees of the King knocked 
together, and his heart turned to lead 
within him. Nevertheless he was wrotli 
with the priest, and said: 

“This thing thou shalt tell me, or J will 
cause thee and all thy father’s house tobe 
put to death.” 

Then User-ref, the priest, the servant 
of Ra, the greatest of the priests of the 
land of Egypt, stood up before the King 
and looked into his eyes, and answered: 

“ As thou sayest, O Khafra, let it be 
It is written that thou shalt die this very 











IT iS WRITTEN THAT THOU SHALT DIE THIS VERY HOUR. 
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hour, and hy the hand of my father’s 
son.” 

And in that same hour, when he had 
finished speaking, User-ref smote Khafra 
to the heart, so that he died. And the 
servants of User-ref slew the servants of 
Khafra while they were heavy with wine. 


And it came to pass that the men of 
Sakhebu rose up against the men of the 
other cities of Egypt, and overcame them, 
So User-ref put to death every male of 
the house of Khafra, and when he had 
changed his name to User kaf, he reigned 
over all the land of Egypt. 

















GOOD 


NIGHT. 


BY MARIE M. ‘A. BULAU. 


ES; you sleep deep—you, who were once my lover— 
So deep you cannot see me leaning over 
The half-blown snow-white roses on your breast. 
Your beauty never had so much of heaven. 
Between us a!l’s forgotten and forgiven— 
In peace the second time (and last) we part! 


Sleep well! 


So deep your sleep—if in familiar fashion, 

With more of tenderness, and less of passion, 

I fold you in my arms—what matter now? 

Dead man and dear, for one short span of heaven 

Be thanked—the rest’s forgotten and forgiven. 
Take my last kisses—so !— 


Unfaithful lips and eyes and brow! 


Sleep well ! 
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WIFE (/o lion tamer, who has been out late). —** You coward !” 


(From “ Phil May's Annual” for i892.) 
(See Interview with Mr. Phil May.) 
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MR. PHIL MAY AT HOME.* 


BY ARTHUR H. LAWRENCE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MR. PHIL MAY. 


R. PHIL MAY is one of those 
very few artists whose work is 
above criticism. Mr. Whistler was once 
reported to have said, ‘‘ Black and White 
Art is summed up in two words—Phil 
May!” At the present moment, as a 
humorous black and white artist Mr. 
Phil May easily holds the foremost place, 
a fact which his fellow-craftsmen are the 
first to admit. Yet it was barely twelve 
years ago that he first came to London, 
without money, without work, and without 
friends. At 
thattime, ashe 


those terrible times; “and I remember 
very well that one day—I think it was on 
the Suspension Bridge—I persuaded a 
child to part with some of his bread 
and bacon in exchange for my walking 
stick.” 

Only a man of exceptionally strong will 
and more than average pluck could have 
come through such an ordeal; and, indeed, 
a personal acquaintance with Mr. Phil 
May serves to increase one’s impression 
that he is a man of rare self-reliance and 
strength. He 
is by © nature 
somewhat re- 








will tell you, 
he begged the 
broken dry 
biscuits at 


public-houses, 
and quenched 
his thirst at 


the street 
fountains. By 
night he slept 
in the Park, 
on the Em- 
bankment, or, 
perchance, in 


served and 
taciturn, al- 
ways ready 
to give an 
opinion if he 
is pressed for 
it, but not 
prone to ex- 
pressing his 
views, or giv- 
ing unasked 
advice. I am 
not sure that 
on matters of 
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THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 
McPherson.— Four dollars for a bed ! 


it! I canna sleep for thinking o’t.” 
(From “ Phil May's Annual” for 1893.) 


art Mr. Phil 
May has any 
views. He 
sketches as 
the nightin- 
gale sings, 
without hav- 
ing any theo- 
ries about it, 
and, as he has 
told me more 




















The extravagance of 


* The Reproductions from the Phil May Annuals have been made by the courtesy of the publisher, 


Neville Beeman, Esq. 
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than once, he has never had a lesson in 
art in his life. 

Born at Wortley, near Leeds, Mr. May 
is now thirty-two years of age. His 
father dying when he was but nine years 
of age, young Phil—a delicate little chap 
—received twelve month’s education at 
the nearest Board School, and he then 
practically commenced his artistic career 
by mixing the colours for a friendly 
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boys whether he was considered 3 
success. After a year or two of this 
life he was engaged by a travelling 
burlesque company to play small parts 
with the proviso that he also did six 
sketches every week to serve as window. 
bills in the various towns visited. ‘His 
remuneration as actor-artist was twelve 
shillings a week. He was about seven 
teen years of age when, probably becom. 


MR. AND MRS. PHIL MAY. 


(From a photo by A. K. Syer.) 


scene-painter at the Grand Theatre, 
Leeds. The immédiate result of this 
friendship was that Phil May began to 
sketch little portraitures of the various 
actors at the theatre, for which he 
occasionally succeeded in obtaining the 
sum of one shilling per copy, though 
later on the price rose to five shillings. 
At the same time young Phil took very 
vigorously to acting—in the back streets 
—with other boys of his own age. He 
was usually cast for the clown’s part, 
but I have not heard from the other 


ing sick of the hand-to-mouth life which 
he had been leading, he made up his 
mind, at all costs, to try his fortunes in 


London. He had barely his fare up 
to town in hand, and to say that he 
burned his boats behind him is no mere 
figure of speech, as he could not pay for a 
return ticket. The result of his incursion 
to the great metropolis resulted in the 
life of privation to which I have already 
alluded, and Mr. May has told me that at 
that time only his pride, and possibly the 
want of the necessary pence, prevented him 
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“ PEOPLE I DON’T WANT TO MEET.” Sow Street. 


(From Phil May's Annual” for 1892.) 
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securing some coloured chalks with which 
to start work on the pavement! After 
many trying adventures, came work on 
the St. Stephen's Review, and then, 
practically, the dark days were over. 


¢ You NAvGuty Bor. Youle eau over. 
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shattered health, and, in 1890, he finally 
came back to London, with his Art, as 
we now know it. 

There is something unintentionally 
humorous in the conventional title at 





o 


(From “ Phil May's Annual” for 1893.) 


After having worked on this paper for 
some little time he availed himself of an 
opportunity afforded him of going to 
Australia as cartoonist on the Sydney 
Bulletin, where the fine air and warm 
climate helped to restore his somewhat 


the head of this article. Mr. Phil May 
is so seldom at home. On the occasion, 
however, of which I am writing I found 
Mr. May faithful to his promise to give 
me three hours on behalf of Zhe Jd/er, 
if I wished it. Thus it happened that on 
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MR. PHIL MAY AT HOME. 


one September afternoon I found myself 


with him in his big studio at Holland 


Par: Road. 
“Well, where shall we begin?” my 
hos: enquires. . There is a merry twinkle 
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had,” he remarks reflectively, in reply to 
a question, as he settles himself in his 
chair. ‘I don’t know whether painful 
early experiences are in vogue just now 
with the people you interview, but in my 











(From “ Phil May's Annual” for 1893.) 


in his alert brown eyes, as if he had 
Come to the conclusion that being in- 
terviewed need not necessarily be a pain- 
ful experience. ‘No, I don’t suppose 
that any young fellow could very well 
have a much tougher time than I 


case the experience was real—painfully so. 
Dinners were very rare in those days, and 
I can remember, as if it were yesterday, 
the keen relish with which I used to eat 
an occasional dinner at a certain @-/a-mode 
beef-house. I haven’t acquired, I am 
272 
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afraid, anything like a taste for high living 
yet,” he adds smilingly, “and to tell you 
the truth the wife can’t please me better, 
in the culinary department, than by or- 


A CORNER OF THE STUDIO. 


(From a photo by A. K. Syer.) 


dering for my dinner a good plain Irish 
stew.” 

“ And how do you regard that experi- 
ence now?” 

“Well, that is of course a difficult ques- 
‘ion to answer. I should not like to go 
through the same experience again, and 
yet, from the point of view of work, I 
suppose I could not have had a much bet- 
ter training. But while it is very pleasant 
and comfortable to talk about it when 
seated in one’s easy-chair, I am afraid at 
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the time one thinks more of getting a 

dinner than of, say, studying character, 

I know now that it was excellent training, 

but certainly, if I had a son I should not 
like to offer him the same 
sort of apprenticeship ! 

‘One thing you might say 
if you like in your article, 
my host adds energetically, 
“and that is this, although I 
never had any tuition I made 
my sketches from life, and, 
though I may have been z- 
4uenced by the work of some 
artists—Linley Sambourne, 
for example —-I never, at any 
time in my life sat down— 
as I am afraid a good many 
young fellows do now—to 
deliberately copy another 
man’s work. I don’t think 
sketches should be tolerated 
from a man who simply vul 
garises the style which he 
imitates.” 

“ But I suppose imitation 
of that sort brings its own 
punishment,” I remark. “It 
must tend to destroy any 
sense of originality which 
the would-be artist may pos- 
sess.” 

“Yes, no doubt that is so. 
I should imagine that it 
wou'd require but a little 
more ingenuity and hard 
work on the part of some 

men I could name if they were to em- 
ploy the same energy in original work. 
They would find a line of their own in 
good time. Personally I would rather 
make a good chair than a bad drawing.” 

“My methods of work? Well, you 
must not take those little sketches I did 
for you”—Mr. May had dashed off with 
lightning speed two little sketches, 
one of himself, and a little character 
study for me, both of which are repro- 
duced with this article, in less than two 
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TIME, 2 A.M. 

Stranger (who has almost raised the neighbourhood with his knocking).—‘‘ You'll excuse me 
waking you at this unearthly hour of the morning, but it was only a few minutes ago at the Club 
that I saw you were advertising for a travelling companion to accompany you round the world. 
No, thanks, I won’t come in; ’tisn’t necessary. I only called to say I’m sorry I can’t come with 
you. Good-night, old chap!” 


(From “ Phil May's Annual” Gr 1293.) 
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minutes—“as a fair sample of the way 
I get through my work. My ordinary 
method is to draw my sketch very care- 
fully,» putting in all the details, light, 
shade, and so on. When that is quite 
finished, then I knock away the scaffold- 





and at different places. I don’t suppose 
I spend three months out of the year at 
Holland Park Road.” 

Mr. May did not say so at the time, 
but I think I may give it out as an open 
secret that “ Dear Old Phil” has so many 


“ wHAT’s "E DONE. GOVERNOR?” 


(From “ Phil May's Annual” for 1892.) 


ing, so to speak, and in my final sketch 
I put in nothing but what I regard as the 
essential lines of the picture, that is to 
say, the lines which in the original picture 
I found to be necessary. This, of course, 
in a sense, doubles my work, but even 
then I don’t suppose I should be called a 
slow worker. No, I work at odd hours 


dear friends, and so many people who 
wish to see him on important business, 
that if he did not run off to Normandy, 
or somewhere, occasionally, he would 
never get any work done at all. 

“Ves, I have a cycle,” my host goes on 
to tell me, as, walking round the big 
studio with me, he points out various little 
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‘* IT don’t so much mind you sneakin’ my pewters, but when it comes to bringing em back in the 
shape of ’arf-crowns, it’s-a bit too much.” 


(From “ Phil May's Annual” for 1892.) 
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treasures of art sent him by his good 
friends, Dudley Hardy, Fred Hall, Frank 
Richards, and A. C. Corbould, “but I 
much prefer my old geegee. He's 


thrown me off a dozen times, but I have 
come off without a scratch so far. 
my life is insured. 


Yes, 
It’s my idea of saving 





MR, PHIL MAY AT WORK, 


(From a photo by A. K. Syer.) 


money. If I die it reverts to the wife, if 
I don’t—I mean, that is before then, 
don’t you know, it comes back to me 
when I am fifty. Only eighteen years to 
wait for my accumulated savings. No, I 
don’t earn a hundred a day. Never cid. 
Some idiot once prirted that statement 
though, and I've been dunned right and 
left ever since. 


“No, I don’t turn out as mu~h work: as 
I used to, say, three years ago; but the 
reason is that at that time I was a free. 
lance, and now I am retained specially by 
Punch and The Graphic. I can only do 
outside work by permission. Then, of 
course, there is my Annual. I am three 
years ahead with that now 
~—its circulation is indeed 

prodigious. 

** By the way, I have got 
something special in hand. 
This month I am going on 
a riding tour through Kent 
with the editor of Punch, 
Mr. Burnand. We are 
writing a Guide to Kent. 
Of course I mean that I do 
the sketches. I shall leave 
the writing part to Mr. Bur- 
nand. After this is done, 
{ shall run over to Paris 
as I havea lot of work to 
get out. 

“No, I don’t get very 
many useful jokes from my 
friends,” Mr. May tells me. 
“T had a way, at one time, 
of scribbling down on my 
shirt-cuff all the yarns that 
the boys told me, and then 
had them copied off before 
the laundress washed away 
all trace of the witticism. 
But I got so many choice 
‘ chestnuts’ in hand, or on 
my cuff, that I soon gave 
it up, and although contri- 
butions are always thank- 
fully received, I think the 

best way is to originate one’s own little 
jokes. I don’t know that I ought to say 
‘originate’ either, for, often as not, the 
so-called joke is the record of an actual 
occurrence. Take one example,” com 
tinued my host, “the happy husband 
going home late in the morning, stealthily 
walking upstairs, lest he should wake his 
wife, and has just removed his coat 





Widow (ordering tombstone).—‘ And I don’t want any maudlin sentiment on it ; just put 
‘DIED, AGE 75. THE Goop DIE YOUNG.’” 


(From Phil May's Annual Jor 1895.) 
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and one boot when his wife suddenly husband replies, nervously, as he read. 

wakes. ‘What are you doing?’ the justs his boot; ‘I’ve got to get up early 

wife exclaims. ‘Qh, it’s all right’ the this morning, my dear,’ and, forfeiting his 
rest, goes down to breakfast. Well, 
that’s not fiction: It actually hap- 
pened — in Australia. I was the 
culprit!” So Mr. May says; but 
I feel certain that Mrs. Phil May 
will read these lines, and, even at 
the risk of offending the narrator, 
I must say that I don’t believe it, 
Such late hours and such duplicity 
do not appertain to Mr. May’s cha- 
racter. ‘“ Do you know,” Mr. May 
remarks, suddenly, “I had such a 
funny experience on my return from 
my projected tour round the world 
for Zhe Graphic. When'I came 
back, I hastened to the office, and 
imagine my gratification when I saw 
everywhere resplendent banners 
bearing the inscription in large let- 
ters, ‘ Welcome to May.’ I tell you 
I was elated. ‘ This is indeed fame,’ 
I thought, and when I got to Zhe 
Graphic office there was another in- 
scription, with flowers and all the 
rest of it, ‘Welcome to M. and G’ 
The G. worried me a bit, but then 
the name of the man who went with 
me to do the letterpress commenced 
with G. I told the Editor of my 
gratification. ‘Why, you idiot, you 
egotistical egregious idiot,’ he re- 
marked, politely, ‘ it’s nothing to de 
with a low artist fellow like you. It’s 
the marriage of Prince George and 
Princess May.” I suppose one can- 
not but believe in these stories when 
Mr. May tells them. 

“ By the way, I believe that some 
people imagine that I am a dare 
devil sporting man. I don’t so much 
mind the application of the first part %is blo 
of the phrase, but I am not a betting 
man, and have never been to a race- 
meeting in my life except on one 
or two occasions when I went on 


TVPES 1 HAVE MET. NO 4.—HEAD WAITER, FCCENTRIC CLUB 
behalf of a paper, and, of course, 


(From “ Phil May's Annual” for 1°92.) 











Tragedian (disappointed).—‘‘ You should sec me play ’Amlet, Irving? Why, I could act 
‘is blooming head off.” 


(From Phil May's Annual” Jor 1895 ) 
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Reassuring. 


“ Don’t disturb yourself, mura ; there’s nothing in it that’ll smash !” 


(From “ Phil May's Sz:amer Annual” for 1892.) 
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such meetings furnish excellent character 
studies. I think almost my first work was 


a design for a Good 
Templar card. I 
used to be very proud 
of my regalia, and oc- 
casionally gave recita- 
tions at the lodge to 
which I belonged.” 
“One important 
question I want to 
ask you,” I say, finally, 
before leaving the 
studio—to be intro- 
duced to Mrs. Phil 
May, acharming wo- 
man, who recognised 
her prospective hus- 
band’s merit many 
years before the pub- 
lic were at all con- 
scious of it—-“ and 
that question is, 
briefly : Do you re- 
gard the wdrk for 
which you are so 
famous —your line- 
work—as final ?” 


“Well, I cannot say much about that 
at this moment,” Mr. Phil May replies, 


THE IDLER. 


FROM A SKETCH BY MR. PHIL 4.AY. 


FROM A SKETCH BY MR. 


PHIL MAY. 


“but the true answer is, No. I hay 
locked away in a drawer a great de 


of work —sketche 
which I have don 
so to speak, for m 
own pleasure—alto 
gether different in 
style from the work 
to which the public 
is accustomed to see 
from my pencil, 
Whether this work 
wil] ever see the light 
of day or not, I am 
afraid I must ask you 


to wait and see, iff 


we both live long 
enough ;” and after 
I have dallied as long 
as I dare, glancing 
over numberless 
sketches lying about 
in every direction, | 
take my leave of an 
artist whose name is 
known all over the 
world, and who, by 
dint of sheer pluck 


and genius, has won his way from the 
bottom rung of the ladder to the top. 
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TWO OF A TRADE. 


BY W. 


W. JACOBS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER, 


’S a nero, that’s wot 
’e is, sir,” said the 
cook, as he emp- 
tied a boiler of 
dirty water over- 
board. 

“ A what?” said 











the skipper. 

“ A nero,” said the cook, speaking very 
slowly and distinctly. “A nero in real 
life, a chap wot, speaking for all for’ard, 
we're proud to have aboard along with us.” 

“{ didn’t know he was much of a 
swimmer,” said the skipper, g'ancing 
curiously at a clumsily-built man of 


middle age, who sat on the hatch 


glancing despondently at .the side. 


“No more ’e ain't,” said the cook, “an’ 
that’s wot makes ’im more ’eroish still in 
my opinion.” 

“Did he take his clothes off?” 
quired the mate. 

“Not a bit of it,” said the delighted 
cook ; “not a pair of trowsis, nor even 
‘is ’at, which was sunk.” 

“Vou’re a liar, cook,” siid the hero, 
looking up for a moment. 

“You didn’t take your trowsis off, 
George ?” said the cook anxiously. 

“1 chucked my ’at on the pavement,” 
growled George, without looking up. 

“ Weil, anyway you went over the em- 
bankinent after that pore girl, like a 
Briton, didn’t you?” said the other. 

There was no reply. 

Didn’t you ?” said the cook appeal- 
ingly. 


en- 


“Did vou expect me to go over like a 
Dutchman, or. wot?” demanded George 
flercely 


‘ 


“That's ’is modesty,” said the cook, 
turning to the others with the air of a 
showman. “’E can’t bear us to talk about 
it. Nearly drownded ’e was. All but, 
and a barge came along, and shoved a 
boat-hook right through the seat of his 
trowsis an’ saved ‘im. Stand up an’ 
show ’em your trowsis, George.” 

“Tf I do stand up,” said George, in a 
voice broken with rage, “it'll be a bad 
day for you, my lad.” 

“ Ain't ’e modest,” said the .cook. 
“ Ton’t it do you good to ’ear’im: He 
was just like that when they got ‘im 
ashore an’ the crowd started patting 
him.” 

“Didn't like it?” queried the mate. 

“ Well, they overdid it a little p’r’aps,” 
admitted the cook ; “one old chap wot 
couldn’t get near patted ’is ’ead with ’is 
stick, but it was all meant in the way of 
kindness.” 

“I’m proud of you, George,” said the 
skipper heartily. 

“ We all are,” said the mate. 

George grunted. 

‘“‘T’ll write for the medal for him,” said 
the skipper. “Were there any witnesses, 
cook ?” 

“Heaps of ’em,” said the other, “ but 
gave’em ’is name and address. ‘Schooner 
John Henry, of Limehouse is ’is ’ome,’ I 
ses, ‘and George Cooper ’is name.’” 

“You talked a damned sight too 
much,” said the hero, “you lean lop- 
sided son of a tinker.” 

“There’s ’is modesty ag’in,” said the 
cook, with a knowing smile. “’E’s busting 
with modesty is George. You should ha’ 
seen ‘im when a chap took ’is fortygraph.” 
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“Took his what ?” said the skipper, be- 
coming interested. 

“His fortygraph,” said the cook. 
“°E was a young chap what was taking 
views for a noosepaper. ’E took George 
drippin’ wet just as ’e come out of the 
water, ’e took him arter ’e ’ad ’is face 
wiped, an’ ’e took ’im when ’e was sit- 
ting up swearing at a man wot asked ’im 
whether ’e was very wet.” 

“ An’ you told ’im where I lived, and 
what I was,” said George, turning on him 
and shaking his fist. ‘ You did.” 

“T did,” said the cook simply. “ You'll 
live to thank me for it, George.” 

The other gave a dreadful howl, and, 
rising from the deck, walked forward and 
went below, giving a brother seaman who 
patted his shoulder as he passed, a blow 
in the ribs which nearly broke them. 
Those on deck exchanged glances. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the mate, 
shrugging his shoulders; ‘‘seems to me if 
I'd saved a fellow critter’s life I shouldn’t 
mind hearing about it.” 

“That’s what you think,” said the 
skipper, drawing himself up a little. “ If 
ever you do do anything of the kind, per- 
haps you'll feel different about it.” 

“Well, I don’t see how you should 
know any more than me,” said the other. 

The skipper cleared his throat. 

“There have been one or two little 
things in my life which I’m not exactly 
ashamed of,” he said modestly. 

“That ain’t much to boast of,” said 
the mate, wilfully misunderstanding 
him. 

‘‘T mean,” said the skipper sharply, 
“one or two things which some people 
might have been proud of. But I’m 
proud to say that there isn’t a living 
soul knows of ’em.” 

“T can quite believe that,” assented the 
mate, and walked off with an irritating 
smile. 

The skipper was about to follow him to 
complain of the needless ambiguity of his 
remarks, when he was arrested by a dis- 
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turbance from the fo’c’sle. In response to 
the cordial invitation of the cook, ‘he 
mate and one of the hands from the brig 
Endeavour, moored alongside, had co.ne 
aboard, and gone below to look at George. 
The manner in which they were received 
was a slur upon the hospitality of the Juha 
Henry; and they came up hurriedly de- 
claring that they never wanted to see him & 
again as long as they lived, and shouting 
offensive remarks behind them as they got 
over the side of their own vessel. 

The skipper walked slowly to the fo’c’sle, 
and put his head down. 

‘“* George,” he shouted. 

“ Sir,” said the hero gruffly. 

** Come down into the cabin,” said the 
other, turning away. “I want to havea 
little talk with you.” 

George rose, and, first uttering some 
terrible threats against the cook, who bore 
them with noble fortitude, went on deck, 
and followed the skipper to the cabin. At 
his superior’s request he took a seat on 
the locker, awkwardly enough, but smiled 
faintly as the skipper produced a bottle 
and a couple of glasses. 

“Your health, George,” said the skip- 
per, as he pushed a glass towards him 
and raised his own. 

“My bes’ respec’s, sir,” said George, 
allowing the liquor to roll slowly round 
his mouth before swallowing it. He 
sighed heavily, and, putting his empty 
glass on the table, allowed his huge 
head to roll on his chest. 

“ Saving life don’t seem to agree with 
you, George,” said the skipper. “I like 
modesty, but you seem to me to carry it 
a trifle too far.” 

“Tt ain’t modesty, sir,” said George; 
“it’s that fortygraph. When I think o 
that I go ’ot all over.” 

“ T shouldn’t let that worry me if I was 
you, George,” said the other kindly. 
“ Looks ain’t everything.” 

“J didn’t mean it that way,” said 
George very sourly. “My looks ' 
good enough for me. In fact, it 
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partly owing to my looks, so to speak, 
that I’m in a mess.” 

“A little more rum, George?” said the 
skipper, whose curiosity was roused. “I 
don’t want to know your business, far 
from it. But in my position as cap’n, 
if any of my crew gets in a mess I con- 
sider it’s my duty to lend them a hand 
out of it, if I can.” 

“The world ‘ud be a better place if 
there was more like you,” said George, 
waxing sentimental as he sniffed deli- 
cately at the fragrant beverage. “If that 
noosepaper, with them pictures, gets into 
a certain party’s ‘ands, I’m ruined.” 

“Not if I can help it, George,” said the 
other, with great firmness. “ How do you 
mean ruined ?” 

The seaman set his glass down on the 
little table, and, leaning over, formed a 
word with his lips, and then drew back 
slowly, and watched the effect. 

“ What ?” said the skipper. 

The other repeated the performance, 
but beyond seeing that some word of 
three syllables was indicated, the skipper 
obtained no information. 

“You can speak a little louder,” he said, 
somewhat crustily. 

“ Bigamy !” said George, breathing the 
word solemnly. 

“You?” said the skipper. 

George nodded. “And if my first 
only gets hold of that paper, and sees my 
phiz, and reads my name, I’m done for. 
There’s my reward for saving a fellow 
critter’s life. Seven years.” 

“I’m surprised at you, George,” said 
the skipper sternly. “Such a good wife 
as you’ve got too.” 

“T ain’t saying nothing agin number 
two,” grumbled George. “It’s number 
one that didn’t suit. I left her eight 
years ago. She was a bad ’un. I took a 
vy’ge to Australia furst, just to put her 
out 0’ my mind a bit, an’ I never seed 
her since. Where am I if she sees all 
about me in the paper!” 

“Is she what you’d call a vindictive 
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woman?” enquired the other. “ Nas‘y- 
tempered, I mean.” 

“ Nasty-tempered,” echoed the husband 
of two. “If that woman could only ’ave 
me put in goal she’d stand on ’er ’ead for 
joy.” 

“Well, I'll do what I can for you if 
the worst comes to the worst,” said the 
skipper. “ You'd better not say anything 
about this to anybody else.” 

“Not me,” said George fervently, as he 
rose, “an’ o’ course you m% 

“You can rely on me,” said the skipper 
in his most stately fashion. 

He thought of the seaman’s confidence 
several times during the evening, and, 
being somewhat uncertain of the law as 
to bigamy, sought information from the 
master of the Endeavour as they sat in 
the latter's cabin at a quiet game of 
cribbage. By virtue of several appear- 
ances in the law courts with regard to 
collisions and spoilt cargoes this gentle- 
man had obtained a knowledge of law 
which made him a recognised authority 
from London Bridge to the Nore. 

It was a delicate matter for the master 
of the John Henry to broach, and, with 
the laudable desire of keeping the hero's 
secret, he approached it by a most cir- 
cuitous route. He began with a burglary, 
followed with an attempted murder, and 
finally got on the subject of bigamy, 274 
the “ Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill.” 

“What sort o’ bigamy?” enquired the 
master of the brig. 

“Oh, two wives,” said Captain Thom- 
sett. 

“Yes, yes,” said the other, “but are 
there any mitigating circumstances in the 
case, so that you could throw yourself on 
the mercy o’ the court, I mean.” 

“« My case!” said Thomsett glaring. 
“Tt ain’t for me.” 

“Oh no, 0’ course not,” said Captain 
Stubbs. 

“What do you mean by ‘o’ course 
not’?” demanded the indignant master 
of the John Henry. 
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“our deal,” said Captain Stubbs, 
push.ng the cards over to him. 

“ou haven’t answered my question,” 
said Captain Thomsett, regarding him 
offensively. 

“'i/here’s some questions,” said Stubbs 
slow!y, “as is best left unanswered. When 
you've seen as much law as I have, my 
lad, you’ll know that one of the first 
principles of English law is, that nobody 
is bound to commit themselves.” 

“]o you mean to say you think it zs 
me?” bellowed Captain Thomsett. 

“T mean to say nothing,” said Captain 
Stubbs, putting his huge hands on the 
table. “ But when a man comes into my 
cabin, and begins to hum an’ haw an’ 
hint at things, and then begins to ask my 
advice about bigamy, I can’t help thinking. 
This is a free country, and there’s no law 
agin thinking. Make a clean breast of 
it, Cap’n, an’ I'll do what I can for you.” 

“You’re a blanked fool,” said Captain 
Thomsett, wrathfully. 

Captain Stubbs shook his head gently, 
and smiled with infinite patience. “P’r'aps 
so,” he said modestly. ‘“ P’r’aps so; but 
there’s one thing I can do, and that is I 
can read people.” 

“You can read me, I s’pose?” said 
Thomsett, sneeringly. 

“ Easy,my lad,” said the other, still pre- 
serving, though by an obvious effort, his 
appearance of judicial calm. “ I’ve seen 
your sort before. One in pertikler I call 
tomind. He’s doing fourteen years now, 

But you needn’t be alarmed, 


Captain Thomsett got up, and pranced 
up and down the cabin, but Captain 


Stubbs remained calm. He had seen 
fat sort before. It was interesting to 
he student of human nature, and he re- 
garded his visitor with an air of compas- 
Sionate interest. Then Captain Thom- 
ett resumed his seat, and, to preserve 
is own fair fame, betrayed that of 
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“T knew it was either you, or some- 
body your kind ’art was interested in,” 
said the discomfited Stubbs, as they re- 
sumed the interrupted game. “ You 
can’t help your face, Cap’n. When you 
was thinking about that pore chap’s 
danger it was working with emotion. It 
mislead me, I own it, but it ain’t often I 
meet such a feeling ’art as yours.” 

Captain Thomsett, his eyes glowing 
affectionately, gripped his friend’s hand, 
and, in the course of the game, listened 
to an exposition of the law relating to 
bigamy of a most masterly and compli- 
cated nature, seasoned with anecdotes 
calculated to make the hardiest of men 
pause on the brink of matrimony, and 
think seriously of their position. 

“Suppose this woman comes aboard 
after pore George,” said Thomsett. 
“What's the best thing to be done?” 

“ The first thing,” said Captain Stubbs, 
“jis to gain time. Put her off.” 

“Off the ship, d’ye mean?” enquired 
the other. 

“No, no,” said the jurist. 
he’s ill, and can’t see anybody. 
I’ve got it.” 

He slapped the table with his open 
hand, and regarded the other triumphantly. 

“Let him. turn into his bunk, and pre- 
tend to be dead,” he continued, in a voice 
trembling with pride at his strategy. “It’s 
pretty dark down your fo’c’sle, I know. 
Don’t have no light down there, and tell 
him to keep quiet.” 

Captain Thomsett’s eyes shone, but 
with a qualified admiration. 

* Ain’t it somewhat sudden, 
murred. 

Captain Stubbs regarded him with a 
look of supreme artfulness, and slowly 
closed one eye. 

“He got a chill going in the water,” he 
said quietly. 

“Well, you’re a masterpiece,” said 
Thomsett ungrudgingly. “I will say 
this of you, you’re a masterpiece. Mind 
this is ali to be kept quite secret.” 
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** Make your mind easy,” said the emi- 
nent jurist. “If I told all I know there’s 
a good many men in this river as ‘ud be 
doing time at the present moment.” 

Captain Thomsett expressed his pleasure 
at this information, and, having tried in vain 
to obtain a few of their names, even going 
so far as to suggest some, looked at the 
clock, and, shaking hands, departed to his 
own ship. Captain Stubbs, left to himself, 
finished his pipe, and retired to rest ; and 
his mate, who had been lying in the ad- 
joining bunk during the consultation, vainly 
trying to get to sleep, scratched his head, 
and tried to think of a little strategy him- 
self. He had glimmerings of it before he 
fell asleep, but when he awoke next morn- 
ing it flashed before him in all the fulness 
of its matured beauty. 

He went on deck smiling, and, leaning 
his arms on the side, gazed contempla- 
tively at George, who was sitting on the 
deck listening darkly to the cook as that 
worthy read aloud from a newspaper. 

“Anything interesting, cook?” de- 
manded the mate. 

“ About George, sir,” said the cook, 
stopping in his reading. ‘ There’s pic- 
tures of ’im too.” 

He crossed to the side and, handing the 
paper to the mate, listened smilingly to 
the little ejaculations of surprise and de- 
light of that deceitful man as he gazed 
upon the likenesses. ‘“ Wonderful,” he 
said emphatically. “‘ Wonderful. I never 
saw such a good likeness in my life, 
George. That'll be copied in every news- 
paper in London, and here’s the name in 
full too—‘ George Cooper, schooner John 
Henry, now lying off Limehouse.’ ” 

He handed the paper back to the 
cook and turned away grinning as George, 
unable to. control himself any longer, got 
up with an oath and went below to nurse 
his wrath in silence. A little later the 
mate of the brig, after a very confidential 
chat with his own crew, lit his pipe and, 
with a jaunty air, went ashore. 

For the next hour or two George alter. 


THE IDLER. 


nated between the fo’c’sle and the dec 
from whence he cast harassed glances 
the busy wharves ashore. The skippe 
giving it as his own suggestion, acquainte 
him with the arrangements made in cag 
of the worst, and George, though 
seemed somewhat dubious about then 
went below and put his bed in order. 

“It’s very unlikely she'll see 
particular newspaper though,” said 
skipper encouragingly. 

“ People are sure to see what you don 
want ’em too,” growled George. “ Som 
body what knows us is sure to see it, at 
show ’er.” 

“'There’s a lady stepping into a wate 
man’s skiff now,” said the skipper, glane 
ing at the stairs. ‘That wouldn't be he 
I s’pose ?” 

He turned to the seaman as he spok 
but the words had hardly left his lip 
before George was going below and wm 
dressing for his part. 

“If anybody asks for me,” he 
turning to the cook, who was regarding 
his feverish movements in much astonish 
ment, “ I’m dead.” 

“ You're wot ?” enquired the other. 

** Dead,” said George. “Dead. Di 
at ten o’clock this morning. D’ye unde 
stand, fat-head ?” 

““T can’t say as ’ow I do,” said the coo 
somewhat acrimoniously. 

“Pass the word round that I’m dead; 
repeated George hurriedly. *“ Lay meow 
cookie. I'll do as much for you om 
day.” 

Instead of complying, the horrific 
cook rushed up on deck to tell the skippe 
that George’s brain had gone ; but, finding 
him in the midst of a hurried explanatid 
to the men, stopped with greedy ears # 
listen. The skiff was making straight f 
the schooner, propelled by an elderly 
waterman in his shirt-sleeves, the sol 
passenger being a lady of ample propor 
tions who was watching the life of th 
river through a black veil. 

In another minute the skiff bumpel 
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alongside, and the waterman standing in 
the boat passed the painter aboard. The 
skipper gazed at the fare and, shivering 
inwardly, hoped that George was a good 
actor. 

“T want to see Mr. Cooper,” said the 
lady grimly, as she clambered aboard, 
assisted bythe waterman. 

“T’m very sorry, but you can’t see him, 
mum,” said the skipper politely. 

“Ho! carn’t I,” said the lady, raising 
her voice a little. “You go an’ tell him 
that his lawful wedded wife, what he 
deserted, is aboard.” 

“Tt ’ud be no good, mum,” said the 
skipper, who felt the full dramatic force 
of the situation. “I’m afraid he wouldn't 
listen to you.” 

“Ho! I think I can persuade ’im a bit,” 
said the lady, drawing in her lips. “Where 
ise?” 

“Up aloft,” said the skipper, removing 
his hat. 

“Don’t you give me none of your lies,” 
said the lady, as she scanned both masts 
closely. 

“ He’s 
solemnly. 

His visitor threw up her arms and 
staggered back. The cook was nearest, 
and, throwing his arms round her waist, 
he caught her as she swayed. The mate, 
who was of a sympathetic nature, rushed 
below for whiskey, as she sank back in 
the hatchway, taking the reluctant cook 
with her. 

“ Poor thing,” said the skipper. 

“Don’t ‘old ’er so tight, cook,” said 
one of the men. “There’s no necessity 
to squeeze ’er.” 

“Pat ’er ands,” said another. 

“Pat ‘em yourself,” said the cook 
brusquely, as he looked up and saw the 
delight of the crew of the Endeavour, who 
were leaning over their vessel’s side regard- 
ing the proceedings with much interest. 

“Don't leave go of me,” said the 
newly-made widow, as she swallowed 
the whiskey, and rose to her feet. 


dead,” said the skipper 


“Stand by her, cook,” said the skipper 
authoritatively. 

“ Ay, ay, sit,” said the cook. 

They formed a procession below, the 
skipper and mate leading ; the cook with 
his fair burden, choking her sobs witha 
handkerchief, and the crew following. 

“What did he die of ?” she asked ina 
whisper broken with sobs. 

“Chill from the water,” whispered the 
skipper in response. 

“‘T can’t see ’im,” she whispered. “ It’s 
so dark here. Has anybody got a match? 
Oh! here’s some.” 

Before anybody could interfere she 
took a box from a locker, and, striking 
one, bent over the motionless George, 
and gazed at his tightly-closed eyes and 
open mouth in silence. 

“You'll set the bed alight,” said the 
mate in a low voice, as the end of the 
match dropped off. 

“It won’t hurt ’#m,” whispered the 
widow tearfully. 

The mate, who had distinctly seen the 
corpse shift a bit, thought differently. 

“Nothing ‘ll ’urt ’im sow,” whispered 
the widow, sniffing, as she struck another 
match. “Oh! if he could only sit up and 
speak to me.” 

For a moment, the mate, who knew 
George’s temper, thought it highly pro 
bable that he would, as the top of the 
second match fell between his shirt and 
his neck. 

“Don’t look any more,” said the skip- 
per anxiously; “you can’t do him any 
good.” 

His visitor handed him the matches, 
and, for a short time, sobbed in silence. 

“We've done all we could for him,” 
said the skipper at length. “It ’ud be 
best for you to go home, and lay downa 
bit.” 

“You're all very good, I’m sure,” whis- 
pered the widow, turning away. “I'l 
send for him this evening.” 

They all started, especially the corpse. 

“‘ Eh,” said the skipper. 
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“He was a bad ‘usband to me,” she 
sontinued, . still in the same sobbing 
vhisper, “but I'll ’ave ‘im put away 

cent.” 

‘“ ¥ou’d better let us bury him,” said 

» skipper. “We can do it cheaper 

in you can, perhaps.” 

“No. I'll send for him this evening,” 
said the lady. “Are they ’is clothes ? ” 

“The last he ever wore,” said the 
skipper pathetically, pointing to the heap 
of clothing. ‘ There’s his chest, pore chap, 
just as he left it.” 

The bereaved widow bent down and, 
raising the lid, shook her head tearfully 
as She regarded the contents. Then she 
gathered up the clothes under her left arm, 
and, still sobbing, took his watch, his knife, 
and some small change from his chest while 
the crew in dumb show enquired of the 
deceased, who was regarding her over the 
edge of the bunk, what was to be done. 

“ I suppose there was some money due 
to him?” she enquired, turning to the 
skipper. 

“Matter of a few shillings,” he stam- 
mered. 

“ 1’ll take them,” she said, holding out 
her hand. 

The skipper put his hand in _ his 
pocket and, in his turn, looked enquir- 
ingly at the late lamented for guidance ; 
but George had closed his eyes again to 
the world, and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
he slowly counted the money into her 
hand. 

She dropped the coins into her pocket, 
and, with a parting glance at the motion- 
less figure in the bunk, turned away. The 
procession made its way on deck again 
but not in the same order, the cook care- 
fully bringing up the rear. 

“Tf there’s any other little things,” she 
said, pausing at the side to get a firmer 
grip of the clothes under her arm. 

“You shall have them,” said the 
kipper, who had been making mental 
irrangements to have George buried be- 
ore her return. 
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Apparently much comforted by this 
assurance, she allowed herself to be 
lowered into the boat which was waiting. 
The excitement of the crew of the brig, 
who had been watching her movements 
with eager interest, got beyond the 
bounds of all decency as they saw her 
being pulled ashore with the clothes in 
her lap. 

“You can come up now,” said the 
skipper, as he caught sight of George’s 
face at the scuttle. 

“ Has she gone ?” enquired the seaman, 
anxiously. 

The skipper nodded, and a wild cheer 
rose from the crew of the brig as George 
came on deck in his scanty garments 
and, from behind the others, peered 
cautiously over the side. 

“* Where is she ?” he demanded. 

The skipper pointed to the boat. 

“That?” said George, _ starting. 
“That? That ain’t my wife.” 

** Not your wife,” said the skipper star- 
ing. ‘‘ Whose is she then ?” 

‘** How the devil should I know,” said 
George, throwing discipline to the winds 
in his agitation. “It ain’t my wife.” 

“* P’r’aps it’s one you've forgotten,” sug- 
gested the skipper in a low voice. 

George looked at him and choked. 
“ T’ve never seen her before,” he replied, 
“selp me. Call her back. Stop her.” 

The mate rushed aft and began to haul 
in the ship’s boat, but George caught him 
suddenly by the arm. 

‘** Never mind,” he said bitterly ; ‘‘ better 
let her go. She seems to know too much 
for me. Somebody's been talking to her.” 

It was the same thought that was troub- 
ling the skipper, and he looked searchingly 
from one to the other for an explanation. 
He fancied that he saw it when he met 
the eye of the mate of the brig, and he 
paused irresolutely as the skiff reached 
the stairs, and the woman, springing 
ashore, waved the clothes triumphantly in 
the direction of the schooner and dis- 
appeared. 
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A BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


A DUOLOGUE FOR IMPROMPTU PERFORMANCE. 


BY EDWARD HERON-ALLEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 


The scene is supposed to represent the 
drawing-room at Mr. Richard Willoughby’s, 
immediately before dinner-time. 

Anzela Willoughby comes in, dressed for 
dinner, and obviously a little restless. She 
looks at the clock (or her watch) and 
says :-— 


NGELA. How late Dickis! I 
think he might have managed 
to come home early on my 
birthday of all days in the 

year—he can’t have forgotten it, though 





he didn’t wish me “ many happy returns ” 
this morning. Poor old Ditk, he was 
worried and preoccupied this morning, 
and my broadest hints were quite power- 
less to dig him out of the money article 
inthe paper. If I were the Queen I’d 
make a law that once a week no paper 
should contain a money article, so as td 
give wives one opportunity a week of a 
cosy breakfast with their husbands. If 
one has got nice hair, it’s the only chance 
one ever has of showing it off—down one’s 
back with a pretty bow. During all the 
five years we've been married Dick has 
always remembered my birthday and given 
me something lovely at breakfast ; but 
this morning—nothing. There has evi- 
dently been a “slump,” and Dick is the 
thing he ought not to be, a “bull” or a 
“bear” or something. How horrid busi- 
hess is—it spoils everything—even the 
post. (Zakes up a letter which is on the 
fable.) There’s a horrid-looking letter — 
itcame for Dick the moment he had left 
the house this morning—“ — Willoughby, 
Esq.,” a self-confessed bill—or worse—the 


kind of letter that begins “‘ May we venture 
to remind you,”—or, “Sir, We are sur- 
prised——” Ugh! (Shudders.) How 
can men have bills ?—they don’t seem to 
mind them one bit. I wonder what has 
kept Dick—he’s always home by six—he 
hasn’t reached the intervening club con- 
dition of husband yet; thank goodness. 
(Brightens up.) 1 know! he’s going round 
looking for a present for me—he can’t 
have forgotten it’s my birthday—he can’t 
—he can’t. (Listens attentively.) WhyI 
do believe—yes !—it is—he’s stumping 
about his dressing-room overhead—he 
didn’t shout as usual when he came in— 
oh! ow unkind—whatever /ave I done? 
(Brightens up again.) Why, of course-— 
how stupid I am—he’s brought home my 
birthday present in guilty silence, and I 
shall find it on my napkin at dinner— 
Dear old Dick! Here he comes—I shall 
pretend there’s nothing odd at all. (Dick 
Willoughby comes in. He is gloomy, and 
carries an evening paper.) Why, Dick, 
you're dressed. Why didn’t you come 
in to me? You've tied your own tie— 
abominably. 

(She goes up to him as if to kiss him, he 
pats her shoulder perfunctorily and goes and 
sits down. Opens the paper.) 

Dick. There wasn’t time. I was late. 
Business. (He looks at the paper.) A fall 
all round in the street after the closing. 
Damnation ! 

ANGELA. You're not very sociable. 

Dick. Mh! 

ANGELA (¢imidly). And to-day, too. 

Dick. Thanks, I don’t require to have 
“to-day” impressed upon me. I’ve been 





“you RE NOT VERY SOCIABLE.” 


looking forward to “ to-day” for some 
days past. 

ANGELA (astae’. 
hasn’t forgotten. 
you’re so late? 

Dick (adsently). Eh? Oh yes. I 
was trying to buy something—er 
(Relapses into the paper.) 

ANGELA. You darling! Where is it?— 
I'm so mpatient—I can’t wait. 

Dick. Where is it? Nowhere. I 
couldn’t do it. 

ANGELA. Oh! don’t be horrid, Dick. 
There were hundreds of things you could 
have bought—1in two hours. 

Dick. Yes—hundreds of things—but 
nothing that I’d touch with a pair of 


Dear old Dick! He 
(A/oud.) Is that why 


tongs. 
ANGELA. 


Why, where Aave you been? 


Dick. Everywhere, I think. 

ANGELA. Why—there’s that place in 
Bond Street—— 

Dick (savagely). Bucket shop! | 
don’t do that kind of dealing. 

ANGELA (mystified). Bucket shop? 
(Aside.) Whaton earth—? I don’t want 
a bucket. (4/oud.) I don’t understand, 
Dick. 

Dick (émpatiently). No, of course 
you don’t understand. I wish to good- 
ness you wouldn’t talk about things you 
don’t understand. I have enough to 
worry about in the City without being 
bothered when I come home tired from 
business. 

ANGELA. Bothered! Oh, Dic&. 
can you be so unkind! 

Dick (in despair). 
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unkina, but «wolently) for Heaven’s sake 
n’t worry me—I can’t stand it. 
AnceLa. Worry! And we've only 
en married five minutes—I mean five 
ars. (Breaks down.) On! I didn’t 
think you could be so cruel—that you’d 
tired of me in five minutes—I mean 
years. (Weeps.) 
Dick (aside). The gods grant me 
tience—this is awful! (A/oud.) If 
wre going to sniff and twitch and 
other like that I’d better go some- 
yhere else—the club 
ANGELA (jumping up). Oh! you 
needn’t trouble to go to the club— 
you don’t love me any more, so J’// go 
to the club—I mean to bed. No !—sit 
stilland read your horrid paper since you 
prefer it to your wife—I won’t dother you 
—l'll go away altogether if you like, and 
you can marry some other woman—that 
beastly Trefusis girl who’s always making 
eyes—made up eyes—at you. I—I 


Mr. Carnegie called to-day—I’m sure he 
wouldn’t fly at his wife and insult her when 


he got tired of her. (Dick gets up.) 
Don’t follow me—I shall lock the door 
—lI hate you! (She rushes out, and Dick 
falls into his chair bewildered.) 

Dick. Good Lord deliver us—what 
on earth’s the matter? Angela must be 
sickening for something. What in the 
name of goodness have I done now? It’s 
bad enough to have bought every stock on 
my market for a rise, and then to see the 
bottom fall out of the market and every- 
thing fall through the hole, without one’s 
wife hating one for it—and the settlement 
begins on Thursday. What's she talking 
about? The Trefusis girl—bah! Nice 
girl, though. And Carnegie?—damn Car- 
negie—idle men ought not to be allowed. 
Can he have anything to do with this 
ridiculous exhibition? Angela? Oh, no, 
the thing’s preposterous. I wonder if I’d 
better go and look after Angela — or 
whether. I’d better let her have her cry 
She'll be penitent presently—and 
hungry. I’m hungry. 


out ? 
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(Angela comes back with a penitent and 
conciliatory air. She carries a little box 
wrapped up in paper. Dick looks at her 
doubtfully.) 

ANGELA. Oh! Dick-—-I am so sorry— 
what a beast Iam. Can you ever forgive 
me ? 

(She kneels by his side and leans against 
his knee.) 

Dick (patting her about). There— 
there-—I knew you didn’t mean it. 

ANGELA. But—I am a beast—I did 
mean it at the time. I thought you’d for- 
gotten it’s my birthday. 

Dick (aside). By Jove! so I had. 

ANGELA. And as I was going to bed 
I went into the dining-room—for some 
biscuits—and there I found—-— Oh! 
Dick, you’re much too good to me. 

Dick (puscled). Well—what did you 
find ? 

ANGELA. Oh, you needn’t keep it up 
any longer—I found this. (Shows the 
box.) I hardly dare open it—I know it’s 
something lovely. 

Dick (ooking over her shoulder). “ Mrs. 
Willoughby,” from Benson’s. What the 
devil——? 

ANGELA (opens the packet and produces 
a jewel). Oh! Dick, how sweet—it’s the 
pair to the one you gave me last year— 
you said you couldn’t afford the two 
together. Do you know, only this after- 
noon, Mr.—Mr. Carnegie asked me what 
you had given me for my birthday, and I 
showed him my present of last year and 
said I believed you would give me the 
pair to it, but that it hadn’t come yet. 
And—and he said he envied you being 
allowed to give me such lovely things. 

(During the above, Dickh’s face has passed 
through bewilderment to fury.) 

Dick (aside). It’s that bounder, Car- 
negie. Confound his impudence-—how 
dare he! (A/oud.) Do you think it right 
for a young married. woman to receive 
anonymous presents of that value ? 

ANGELA (not looking up). Not if she 
knows who they come from. 
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Dick (rising). Well, our views differ ; 
you will send that back. 

ANGELA (looking up, and then rising). 
What do you mean, Dick? I don’t think 
it’s quite nice of you to keep up the farce, 
when I’m just getting happy again. 

Dick. It isnot I who am keeping up 
a farce. I think it’s a very poor drama 
on your part. 

ANGELA. Dick! 

Dick. You will return that jewel to 
the man who bought it for you. . I won't 
allow you to keep it. 

ANGELA (doubtfully). 
there it is, Dick. 

Dick (refusing it). I didn't buy it for you. 

ANGELA. You didn't buy it for me? 
(Puts tt down.) Oh! 
cepted a present intended for someone 
else—(An idea strikes her)—the ‘Trefusis 
girl! It was careless of Benson to send 
it here instead of to the office. ( Violently.) 
Now I am going to bed—and to-morrow 
You'd beiter go and 


Oh! very well ; 


I see, I’ve inter- 


I shall go home. 
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deliver your present in person. Oh! 
what a birthday! (She goes out.) . 
Dick (calling after her). You'd better 
go through the dining-room again—fo- 
the biscuits. You may find another token 
from some unknown—ha! ha!—unknown 
adorer. (Zo himself.) This is what comes 
of leaving one’s wife alone all day, and 
forgetting her birthday. How sickening 
it all is! (Sees the letter on the table.) 
Hullo! what’s this ?—a bill obviously— 
well—let’s see—one may as well swallow 
all one’s physic at once. (Reads.) “ Dear 
Sir,—You will doubtless remember that 
when you ordered the (whatever it is) for 
Mrs. Willoughby last year, you told us 
that unless you found she preferred some- 
thing else, you would have the pair to it 
to-day, and that you would let us know if 
we were not to send it. As we have not 
heard from you, we propose, unless we 
hear to the contrary from you during the 
day, to deliver the pair this evening. 
Your obedient servants,--BENson & Co.” 


3 
f 


“MRS. WILLOUGHBY,” FROM BENSON'S. 








A BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


‘reat Scot! what a relief—and what a 
ol I’ve been. This cursed panic on 
‘Change had driven the whole thing out 
my head. Now, I must get out of the 
le and patch it up as gracefully as I 
n. (Goes to the door and calls.) Angie! 
/ngie! I say—come here—I’m not hum- 
igging any more, I want you to come 
and forgive me for a minute. 

ANGELA (off). No. 

Dick (aside). She hasn’t gone far. 
{loud.) Come along—I take it all back 
and I confess I was a brute. 

(Angela comes in rather tentatively.) 
ANGELA. You're not going to be 
horrid any more? 

Dick. No, dearest. 

ANGELA. You were horrid at first 
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because my present hadn’t come and you 
thought I might fancy you had forgotten 
my birthday ? 

Dick. Yes, dearest. 
ANGELA. And then you were horrid 


again because I found my present myself 
instead of your giving it me? 

Yes, dearest. 

And you confess you were 


Dick. 

ANGELA. 
horrid ? 

Dick. Yes, dearest. 

AnceLta. Oh! you darling. (Hugs 
him. His head ts nearest to the audtence, 
and he turns round and winks solemnly.) 
And dinner’s ready—and I’m so hungry. 
Come along. 

Dick. Yes, dearest. 

( They go along.) 
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Prisoner (on trial for murder, after eloquent 
address from his counsel, who has undertaken de- 
fence at the request of the judge; three of the 
jury in tears).—‘* Who’s that bloke ?” 

Warder.—‘*That’s Mr. Rusgill, the best 


gent that comes down here. You're lucky to get 
him.” 


Pri:oner.—‘** Dismal beggar, ain’t he ?” 


(From “ Phil May's Summer Annual” for 1892.) 
(See Interview with Mr. Phil May.) 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FIASCO OF BOULOGNE. 


RINCE LOUIS 
NAPOLEON had 
many staunch and 
influential friends in 
England, and, as a 
consequence of the 
futile folly of Louis 

Philippe and his ministers, he brought 

with him to London, in October, 1838, 

an European prestige. The days of 

obscurity were passed in the case of a 

man to remove whom a great State had 

put an army in motion. In all respects 

London was a more convenient place of 

residence for Prince Louis than had been 

his mother’s ch@¢eau in an obscure Swiss 
eanton. No molestation could reach him 
in the bosom of the great and free British 
nation. In London he was in every sense 
nearer Paris than he had been in Switzer- 
land ; he found in England his uncle 
Joseph, and he was in the midst of a 
number of well-affected fellow-country- 
men. He at once made good his footing 
in the best circles of the British capital, 
and he became immediately a personage 
of high social interest and importance. 

He seems to have been on terms of inti- 

macy with the leading members of the 

aristocracy; he was welcomed in the 
best country houses, and, notwithstand 
ing his silent and reserved manners, was 

a favourite in ladies’ society. He fre- 

quented the literary and _ intellectual 

society of Gore House, and soon after 
his arrival in England he made a tour of 
the manufacturing districts, and after- 
wards made a round of visits which ex- 














tended to some of the most notable 
houses of Scotland. In the famous Eg- 
linton tournament, which was held in 
August, 1839, the Prince took an active 
part. Armed cap-d-pié as a knight of the 
days of chivalry, he broke a lance with 
an antagonist. Their spears riven, they 
drew their swords, and their armour rang 
under the heavy blows. The Prince had 
been always addicted to exercises requir- 
ing spirit and skill. His training at Thun 
had given him skill in the use of arms, 
and he excelled in the management of 
the lance, which probably gave the Eglin- 
ton tourney a special attraction in his eyes. 

During the London seasons of 1839 
and 1840 Prince Louis, so far as the out- 
side world was concerned, led the life of 
a man of fashion. He has been accused 
of having been dissipated and a spend- 
thrift. No doubt he had his share in the 
fashionable vices of a lax and dissipated 
period. But a man who thought, worked, 
and schemed so assiduously as did Louis 
Napoleon habitually, could not have been 
altogether absorbed in pleasure. For he 
lived in daily preparation for the destiny 
of which he had assured himself ; that he 
had a mission to perform, as those who 
knew him most closely recognised, was 
throughout a fixed idea in Louis Napo- 
leon’s mind. The man who wrote the 
Idées Napoléoniennes, which were pub- 
lished in 1839, and speedily ran through 
four editions in France, was assuredly a 
thoughtful, serious, and powerful-minded 
person. “The /dées,” wrote Mr. Jerrold, 
“are the brightest and fullest expression 
of the mind of Prince Louis Napoleon. 
His political life was this work in action, 
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By its light his conduct as President and 
as Emperor must be judged. It is the 


text-book of his policy, the code of his 
personal law, the last result of his un- 
wearied study of the man under whose 
inspiration he lived and died. Yet the 





PRINCE LOUIS, AFTERWARDS NAPOLEON III., IN 1840, 


(From a lithograph after Charlet.) 


Jdées are not a mere summary of the in- 
tellectual manifestations of Napoleon I., 
they are rather new developments of those 
manifestations, applications of them to 
the changed aspects of the political 
world, the Napoleonic ideas amplified 
and carried forward for the government 
of society by a later Napoleon.” 


THE IDLER. 


The Prince had brought with him to 
London a suite of seven devoted adherents, 
among whom were General Montholon, 
who had shared the St. Helena exile with 
Napoleon I. until the death of the latter 
in 1821, Persigny, Colonels Vaudrey and 
Bouffet de Mon. 
tauban, and the 
faithful Dr. Con. 
neau.~ His con. 
fidential servant 
was Charles 
Thélin, who later 
became a person 
of some import. 
ance. On leay- 
ing Fenton's 
Hotel the Prince 
established him- 
self at first in 
Lord Cardigan’s 
house in Carlton 
Terrace, whence, 
in the winter of 
1839, he re- 
moved to the 
house of Lord 
Ripon in Carlton 
Gardens. His 
domestic habits 
during this 
period are thus 
described in the 
Lettres de 
Londres: —“The 
Prince is an ac 
tive working 
man, severe to 
wards himself, 
indulgent to 
wards others. 
At six a.m. he is in his study, where 
he works till noon—his hour of déjaw 
ner. After this repast, which never 
lasts longer than ten minutes, he reads 
the newspapers, and has taken notes of 
the more important events and opinions 
of the day. At two he receives visits; 
at four he goes out on his private busi- 
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ness ; he rides at five and dines at seven ; 
generally, he finds time to work 


then, g 
for some hours in the course of the 


g.” It has been said of him by un- 


learning 
govern nations, his time was almost wholly 


spent on the turf, in the betting-room, or 
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mitted himself to aver, that instead of 


how to command armies and 


GENERAL MON THOLON. 


(From a lithog raph.) 


friendly writers, that the Prince, once es- 
tablished in London, gave himself up to 
the dissipations of the town, and degene- 
rated into the mere spendthrift votary of 


pleasure. One hostile author has per- 


in clubs “ where high play and desperate 
stakes roused the ‘aded energy of the d/asé 
gambler.” But Mr. Jerrold maintains this 
description to be untrue. “Prince Louis,” 
according to that writer, “was no saint 
2x 
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either before, during, or after his residence 
in London. He had his full share of the 
fashionable vices. He kept a mistress. 
He was fond of sports; he delighted in 
racing ; he was expert in all manly exer- 
cises. Both in the hunting-field and the 
park his horsemanship was remarkable.” 
In a word, he lived among the most 
fashionable men of the day; and if he 
were in a measure dissipated, he was dis- 
sipated among gentlemen. His earnest 
belief in his star, even when fate seemed 
most unpropitious, struck his English 
friends with mingled astonishment and 
amusement. To them it was a sort of 
fetish betokening weakness of mind and 
strength of vanity. But no badinage or 
discouragement impaired his faith in the 
ultimate fulfilment of his destiny. That 
he had a mission to fulfil was a fixed con- 
viction in Louis Napoleon’s mind. His 
manner for the most part was grave and 
taciturn ; he was wrapt in the future and 
seemed indifferent to the present. 

In the spring of 1840 the Prince of 
Joinville was voyaging to St. Helena in 
the Belle Poule; on the errand of restor- 
ing to France the ashes of Napoleon the 
Great ; and the statue of the “ Little Cor- 
poral” now ‘surmounted the Venddme 
Column. Prince Louis unwisely and pre- 
maturely deemed the time favourable for 
striking a second: biow for the restoration 
of the Napoleonic power in France. ‘The 
chiefs of the party certainly did not re- 
spond with ardour ; nor did the emissaries 
despatched to test the feeling of the French 
Army of the North bring back favourable 
reports. Among the Prince’s adherents de- 
tailed for this service were Parquin, Lom- 
bard, and a new recruit, de Mésonan, on 
whom was devolved the forlorn-hope 
attempt of bringing over to the Prince, 
General Magnan, in command of the 
Army of the North, with his quarters at 
Lille. Mésonan sapped up towards his 
purpose with but little address ; and after 
several visits to the General, he seized a 
moment which he deemed propitious, and 
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produced for Magnan’s perusal a letter to 
himself from the Prince, the terms of 
which were as follows: “It is important 
that you should promptly sound the 
General in question, whom I have marked 
to be one day a Marshal of France. You 
will offer him 100,090 francs down, and 
deposit 300,000 more with his banker, to 
meet the contingency of the loss of com- 
mand.” 

The General, stupified by a communi- 
cation made so bluntly and so abruptly, 
shouted in passion . ‘‘ This to me—to me 
—such a letter! I had thought better of 
you. I will never betray my oaths—never 
be a traitor. But you are mad! My at- 
tachment to the memory of the Emperor 
will never lead me to betray my oaths to 
the King. Should I be so base as to ac- 
cept this offer, I should be a thief whom 
the meanest corporal would have the right 
to take by the collar! I ought to have 
you arrested, but that I cannot denounce 
a man whom I have received at my table. 
For Go.l’s sake, in regard for me, for your 
own honour, renounce your projects. I 
shall not expose you.” The General 
opened the door of his room, and as he 
thrust Mésonan out, exclaimed, ‘Go and 
get yourself hanged somewhere else !” 

This was not an encouraging episode. 
The Prince, having failed in regard to 
General Magnan, and not having suc 
ceeded in corrupting any officers of 
the Lille garrison through the machina- 
tions of Parquin and Lombard, aban- 
doned his original idea of causing a 
rising in a large town; and having de- 
cided to act without any more delay, 
he fixed his choice on the seaport of 
Boulogne. To this town the access was 
comparatively easy ; its garrison was very 
weak, and there had been suborned a 
member of it in the person of Lieutenant 
Aladenize, an officer who belonged to the 
infantry detachment of two companies of 
the 42nd Regiment, then in garrison. 
Muskets were purchased in Birmingham, 
a number of old French soldiers were 














GENERAL (AFTERWARDS MARSHAL) MAGNAN, 


(From a lithagraph.) 


hired, for whom French uniforms were 
provided, and Dr. Conneay himself sewed 
on them buttons stamped with the figure 


40, the number of the regiment quartered 
in Calais and Dunkirk. 


was purchased for printing 


A printing press 


the several 


proclamations which were to be issued in 
‘France—to the soldiers, to the inhabit- 
ants of Boulogne and the Pas-de-Calais, 
and to the French nation. The specific 
roles of the principal adventurers, as 
well as the details of the execution 
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of the enterprise, were prepared in ad- 


vance. 

Including the Prince, the expeditionary 
body consisted of fifty-six persons, more 
than half of whom were servants. Among 
the superiors a few, indeed, were cognisant 
that some such enterprise as the attempt 
on Strasburg was impending ; but apart 
from Persigny and Conneau, and the 
two officers ordered to Boulogne to warn 
Aladenize, every person implicated denied 
more or less directly at the subsequent 
trial having been aware of the time 
of sailing, or even, when once aboard, 
what was to be the object or the 
destination. The steamship LZdinburgh 
Castle was chartered for a month from 
July 4th, ostensibly for a party of pleasure- 
seckers, with freedom to go whithersoever 
the charterer might desire. During August 
3rd there were put on board ship two car- 
riages, nine horses, a number of packages 
of uniform, and a quantity of wine and 
spirits. It was charged against the fol- 
lowers of Prince Louis that on arriving 
at Boulogne they were nearly all drunk. 
The skipper of the Zdinburgh Castle 
testified before the Boulogne authorities 
that the drinking on board was enormous ; 
and that sixteen dozen of wine, besides a 
quantity of spirits and liqueurs, were con- 
sumed during the two days at sea, or at 
the rate of about four bottles per man. 
Probably among the miscellaneous throng 
of underlings there was a_ considerable 
consumption of wine, but it is certain 
that not one of the conspirators was found, 
when arrested, to show any tokens of 
inebriety. The “wild orgie” was of a 
piece with the story of the “live eagle” 
which, it was said, was carried on the 
shoulder of the Prince on entering 
Boulogne. That bird was bought by 
Parquin on the pier before sailing. It 
remained on board ship, and, to use the 
Sententious words of the Sub-prefect of 
Boulogne, “ filled no vé/e in the affair.” 
The “ eagle,” indeed, seems to have been 
a common vulture, and it subsequently 
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found a temporary residence in the 
slaughter-house of the town, whence it 
escaped, but, altering its mind, it re- 
turned, and ultimately belonged to a 
charcoal merchant of Arras. 

On the morning of the 4th the Prince 
embarked on the Zdinburgh Castle at 
Gravesend along with a few of his ad- 
herents. To evade suspicion, the mem- 

ers of the expedition were picked up at 
successive landing places down the river. 
Montholon, Voisin, Laborde, and Orsi, 
embarking from Margate, were the last to 
come aboard. Once out in the channel 
the steamer cruised about, frequently 
changing its direction, so as not to 
anticipate the time of landing arranged 
with Aladenize. On the 5th the Prince 
collected his adherents on deck, and 
made them ashort address. ‘‘ Companions 
of my destiny,” said he, “it is for France 
that we are bound. The only obstacle is 
Boulogne ; that point once gained our 
success is certain. Support me bravely, 
and in a few days we shall be in Paris, 
and history will relate that it was with a 
mere handful of gallant fellows such as 
you are, that I shall have accomplished 
this great and glorious enterprise!” The 
Prince had with him a sum of £16,000, 
left to him by his mother, and shortly 
before the debarkation, Bure, his pay- 
master and foster-brother, distributed by 
order of the Prince 100 francs to each 
person of the band. 

On the early morning of the 6th the 
Edinburgh Castle anchored about a mile 
off shore, opposite Wimereux, a petty 
port about two and a half miles north of 
‘Boulogne. In four successive trips be- 
tween two o’clock andthree the whole force 
of the expedition had been landed, and 
Forestier, Bataille, and Aladenize had 
been found waiting on the beach. A 
customs officer had observed the coming 
and going of the ship’s boat, and had 
hailed it. A voice had replied out of the 
gloom, “ We are soldiers of the goth regi- 
ment, on voyage from Dunkirk to Cher- 
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bourg; but one of the paddles of our 
steamer is broken, and that is why we are 
debarking.” 

A superior officer of customs asked for 
some further information. He was told 
that there was no time for talking, and 
that by will or by force, he would have to 
act as guide to the body which had just 
landed. Montauban asked Brigadier Guil- 
bert of the customs, “Do you know 
whom you are to escort? It is Prince 
Napoleon!” The unhappy douanier re- 
plied that he would lose his place by act- 
ing as a guide.. “Men don’t lose their 
places,” was the answer, “who are con- 
strained by force. Have no fear. The 
family of the Prince is rich ; it will not 
forget you.” General Montholon offered 
the man money, but he would not accept 
it; and the Prince, noticing that he was 
troubled, permitted him to go free on con- 
dition that he would keep silence. The 


lieutenant of customs pleaded fatigue when 
ordered to lead the way to Boulogne. 
“Fatigue or no fatigue,” cried Mésonan, 


'”? 


“you must tramp!” and Parquin threat- 
ened the poor fellow with his hand on his 
sword, shouting, “Come, march!” But 
the Prince again interposed, and permitted 
the officer to remain. The man was 
staunch in refusing Montholon’s offer of 
money, nor would he accept the Prince’s 
promise to pension him should he lose his 
At length the expedition started 
on the march for Boulogne. 

The plan of action was very simple, if 
not altogether practical. It consisted, 
above everything, in seizing the barracks 
occupied by the two companies of the 
42nd regiment, in bringing over the sol- 
diers, in seizing and holding the castle 
which served as arsenal, in taking posses- 
sion of the principal public buildings, in 
guarding all the exits; and then in rapidly 
organising a military force which should 
march on Paris, gathering up on the way 
an irresistible army borne onward by a 
popular impulse. 

About five o’clock on the morning of 


place. 
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the 6th the expeditionary column entered 
the town. It reached first the Place 
d’Alton, where there was on duty a post 
of four men and a sergeant. The sentry 
recognised Aladenize, who was heading 
the advance ; then came Lombard carry- 
ing the flag, and behind him was visible a 
brilliant staff followed by a few soldiers. 
The sentry shouted, “Guard, turn out!” 
and the men of the post presented arms. 
Aladenize exclaimed, “Behold the Prince ! 
Sergeant, come with us”; but the loyal 
sergeant would not quit the post he com- 
manded in spite of Aladenize’s alluring re- 
presentations. The sergeant shrewdly 
noticed that the eagle was above the flag 
Lombard carried, and that no member of 
the strange band knew the watchword; 
so he ordered his men to stand to their 
arms and reiterated his refusal to quit his 
post, giving no heed to Parquin’s threat 
that he would be punished for his recu- 
sancy. 

The stout sergeant’s staunch attitude 
was ominous, and as the band of conspi- 
rators were marching along the Grande 
Rue, there occurred a second rebuff. An 
officer of the garrison, Sub-Lieutenant 
Maussion, was met, and one of the Prince’s 
principal adherents accosted him, asking, 
“Do you not know the Prince? Come, 
I will present you!” Maussion declined, 
but a sort of forced presentation was never- 
theless made ; and the Prince begged the 
young officer to join his enterprise. Maus- 
sion, however, stammered out a negative, 
made a pretext for quitting the Prince, 
and hurried away to give warning to his 
superior officer, Colonel Puygelier, of the 
extraordinary and alarming event which 
was in course of progress. The Colonel 
hastened to get into uniform, all the more 
quickly because tidings had also reached 
him that a detachment seemingly of the 
4oth regiment had strangely appeared at 
the barracks of the 42nd. The news was 
true; the expeditionary. column had 
reached the barrack’s gate. ‘‘To arms! 
don’t you see the Prince?” shouted Ala- 
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denize to the sentry on the gate. The 
soldier obeyed without hesitation the com- 
mand of his officer ; the guard promptly 
turned out and presented arms, and the 
Prince, followed by his suite, entered the 
barracks of the 42nd without the slightest 
hindrance. Two sentries were at once 
posted on the gate, with orders to prevent 
any Officer from entering, and to permit 
nobody to leave the barracks. Already a 
crowd had gathered outside, into. which 
one of the Prince’s officers was throwing 
money, and calling for shouts of “Vive 
’Empereur!” It need not be added that 
the crowd shouted accordingly with a 
hearty unanimity so long as the distribu- 
tion of franc pieces held out. A couple 
of sergeants, just as they entered the 
barrack-yard, were taken hold of by Ala- 
denize each by an arm, and brought 
up to the Prince. ‘‘ This man,” said he, 
“is an old soldier who fully deserves a 
pair of epaulettes”; and the Prince re- 
plied, “I make you at once captain of 
grenadiers!” Shaking the other sergeant’s 
hand, he said, “And you, mon brave, I 
make you an officer, also!” Then the 
assiduous Aladenize presented a sergeant- 
major, whom the Prince made a captain, 
and desired to bestow on him the cross, 
taken from his own breast. But in 
attempting in vain to detach it, he tore 
his uniform ; whereupon he consoled the 
sergeant-major by assuring him heartily 
that he was none the less a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour. Sub-Lieutenant 
Maussion having come on duty Aladenize 
begged him earnestly to cry “ Vive 
’Empereur!”, but in vain. Maussion 
shouted, “No, never! Vive le Roi 
toujours !” 

Now appeared Colonel Puygelier in 
great excitement. -At the gate of the 42nd 
barracks a retainer of the Prince promptly 
accosted him. ‘Colonel !” he entreated, 
“do join us; here is the Prince; your 
fortune is made.” Puygelier's prompt 
answer was to draw his sword, and shout: 
“Clear the way—let me get to my 
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soldiers.” He was surrounded, but he 
fiercely resisted. ‘* Fine men of honour,” 
he roared, “to commit such a treason as 
this!” The Prince addressed him: 
* Colonel, I am Prince Louis; join us, and 
there is nothing which you may not 
expect to have.” “ Prince-or no prince,” 
replied the staunch soldier, “‘ I don’t know 
you—get out of my barracks!” Then 
turning to his men, he cried: “ Soldiers, 
you are being artfully deceived! Vive 
Roi! Rally round me!” 
the loyal officers had now arrived with 
their swords drawn, and Puygelier formed 
up his troops preparatory to marching out 
for action. It was then that Prince Louis 
in his rash excitement, fired a pistol, and 
the bullet wounded a grenadier in the 
mouth. Puygelier promptly distributed 
ball-cartridges to his men, and rapidly 
gave orders to certain of his officers to 
strengthen the barrack-guard, seize the 
port, and send a detachment to the upper 
town to prevent the seizure of the castle 
and the pillage of the arsenal. 


By this time it was six o’clock, and the 
civil authorities were now on the alert. 
Informed that strange men were traversing 
the streets with treasonable shouts, they 


mustered the gendarmes, and warned 
their subordinates to turn out for duty. 
Meanwhile the band of conspirators, 
driven out of the barracks by superior 
strength, headed for the castle, spreading 
proclamations and scattering money. As 
they passed the Sub-prefecture, the Sub- 
prefect stepped out into the street, and 
summoned them in the King’s name to dis- 
perse and at once lay down their flag. The 
Prince gave the order to push him aside 
and pass on. As the Sub-prefect showed 
an intention to bar the way, he was struck 
full in the chest by a blow of the eagle 
surmounting the flag, and in defending 
himself his hands were wounded, so that 
he was obliged to give way to the Prince 
and: his followers; but he hastened to 
collect the national guards, some two 
hundred of whom rendezvoused in the 
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Place d’Alton under the command of 
‘olonel Sausot. 
[he adventurers failed to seize the 
sastle, nor did their axes make any 
ious impression on the closed gates of 
‘slais in the ramparts of the upper town. 
ithout any apparent object, they hurried 
» the Column of the Grand Army half 
mile from Boulogne, ascended it, and 
lanted on its summit the imperial flag. 
A pursuit by horse and foot was promptly 
organised, whereupon the adventurers 
scattered and fled in all directions. The 
Prince in despair, would fain, it has been 
alleged, have committed suicide on the 
spot, but that his adherents prevented 
him. Aladenize and six others were 
captured when hiding in the adjacent 
fields. Desjardins was apprehended in 
the act of mounting a peasant’s horse ; 
Ornano was routed out of a hut in which 
he had hidden. General Month>lon and 
Colonel Parquin were captured near the 
port. The main body of adventurers, 
clesely pursued by soldiers and national 


guards, hurried down to the water’s edge, 
shouting, but in vain, to the Captain of 


the Edinburgh Castle to take them 
aboard. Most of the fugitives sur- 
rendered on the beach ; some few, among 
whom were the Prince, Persigny, Con- 
neau, and Mésonan, plunged into the 
water and attempted to seize a boat 
which by chance lay at anchor near 
the shore. Then the royalist soldiers 
opened fire at close range on the defence- 
less unfortunates, and the boat capsized 
while they were attempting to scramble 
aboard. Colonel Voisin was hit on the 
loins and breast, the Prince was struck 
by a spent ball, Viengiki was severely 
wounded in the shoulder, and d’Hunin 
was drowned. Faure was killed. The 
lieutenant of the port manned a boat, and 
in the face of the hot fire, rowed to the 
people in the water and rescued the 
Prince along with four of his officers. 
The Sub-prefect and the Mayor bundled 
the Prince, numbed and shivering, into a 


‘carriage, escorted by gendarmes. 
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carriage, and drove him to the’ castle. 
Persigny, Voisin, Conneau, and Mésonan, 
streaming with water, followed in another 
The 
Prince obtained permission to divest him- 
self of his wet clothes, and to go to bed at 
once. By eight a.m. the affair was at an 
end—the outbreak, from first to last, having 
lasted just three ‘hours. The band of 
filibusers were incarcerated en masse. 
The third Lord Malmesbury; a lifelong 
friend of Louis Napoleon, gives a version 
in his memoirs of the affair, which differs 
in some particulars from the account 
detailed above. The Prince and some of 
his followers, it is stated, had taken posses- 
sion of a lifeboat, which was swamped ; 
and the Prince was picked up bya steamer 
while clinging to a buoy a short distance 
from the shore. He would have been 
drowned, it is added, but that the custom- 
house officers brought the. Edinburgh 
Castle close enough to permit of his being 
brought aboard. Some of the party were 
said to have made their escape by taking 
forcible possession of horses belonging to 
some English gentlemen, but were per- 
sued and most of them taken; some, 
however, were killed by the French 
soldiers after they had surrendered. 
Early on the morning of the 7th, two 
carriages entered the castle-yard. The 
Sub-prefect and some of the other authori- 
ties presented themselves, and desired the 
Prince to follow. As he came out of the 
yard his adherents thronged the windows 
of their cells with shouts of “ Vive 
2 Empereur!” Halting for a moment, the 
Prince turned to them, and said in a loud 
voice, ‘Adieu, my friends! I protest 
against this forcible removal!” His fare- 
well, uttered with emotion, was answered 
by a loud voice from the officer’s prison, 
“ Adieu, Prince! the great shade of the 
Emperor will protect you!” He was 
escorted to the fortress of Ham by a 
detachment of lancers and a body of 
municipal guards. At midnight of the 
8th the Prince arrived at the fortress, with 
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the grim walls of which he was seon to be 
familiar during a long and weary captivity. 
But for the present, Ham was but a tem- 
porary resting-place. He was brought to 
Paris on the 12th, and in the cell in the 
Conciergerie which Fieschi had occupied 
was imprisoned under the close surveil- 
lance of three warders, without permission 
to have even the services of his valet. 


evinced as the Prince, followed by Berryer 
and the venerable Montholon, and wear- 
ing the highest order of the Legion of 
Honour, passed. to his seat, a little apart 
from his adherents. 
The Chancellor, addressing him as 
“ First accused,” bade the Prince stand 
up. He gave his nameand age ; his pro- 
fession he described as “ A French Prince 
in exile.” Then, having 
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(From a lithograph.) 


Louis Philippe’s government brought 
Prince Napoleon and his adherents to trial 
before the Court of Peers, the highest 
tribunal of the realm. A middle-class 
jury had acquitted the conspirators of 
Strasburg ; but the Court knew itself safe 
in the hands of the Peers, although most 
of them owed their honours to the great 
uncle of the chief of the accused. The 
illustrious Berryer undertook the defence 
of the Prince, and the trial was begun on 


September 28th. Much curiosity was 


obtained permission, he 
read the _ interesting 
statement from which 
here only extracts can 
be made. “For the 
first time of my life,” 
said he, in a firm voice, 
““T am at last able to 
make my voice heard in 
France, and to speak 
freely to Frenchmen. 
In the midst of 
you, gentlemen, whom I 
know, Icannot think that 
I need justify myself, or 
that you can be my 
judges. If, without 
pride as without weak- 
ness, I recall the rights 
deposited by the nation 
in the hands of my 
family, it is only to ex- 
plain the duties which 
those rights have im- 
posed on us all. For 
the fifty years during 
which the principle of 
the sovereignty of the people has been 
consecrated in France by the most power- 
ful revolution the world has ever seen, the 
national will has never been so solemnly 
proclaimed, as in the adoption of the Con- 
stitutions of the Empire. The nation has 
never revoked this great act of ler sover- 
eignty, and the Emperor said, ‘All that has 
been done without her is illegal.’ 
The cruel and undeserved proscription 
which for twenty-five years has dragged my 
life from the steps of a throne to the prison 
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which I have just left, has not been able 
to impair the courage of my heart. It has 
not made me for a day a stranger to the 
dignity, the glory, and the rights and in- 
terests of France. As for the 
recent enterprise for which I stand ar- 
raigned, I have had noaccomplices. No- 
body knew beforehand my projects, my 
resources, my hopes. If I be guilty to- 
wards anyone, it is only towards my 
friends. They will understand the motives 
of honour that prevent me from divulging 
even to them how widespread and power- 
ful were my reasons for anticipating suc- 
cess. A last word, gentlemen. 
I represent before you a principle, a cause, 
a defeat. The principle is the sovereignty 
of the people ; the cause is that of the 
Empire ; the defeat is Waterloo. 

The representative of a political cause, I 
cannot accept as the judge of my acts and 
aspirations a political jurisdiction. In 
the struggle about to open, there is only 
the conqueror and the conquered. If you 
be the men of the conqueror, I have :no 


justice to expect from you, and I repudiate 
your generosity.” 

This address made a strong impression 
on the Court. 

The Prince’s subsequent examination 
was brief, since he refused to criminate 


others, and kept his own counsel. He 
declared that the discharge of his pistol 
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was a casual mischance—an accident of 
excitement. 

The trial lasted until October 6th, the 
time for the most part occupied by the 
pleadings and evidence on behalf of the 
conspirators. The sentence, finally, to 
which the Prince was condemned was per- 
petual imprisonment in a fortress of 
France. Montholon, Parquin, Lombard, 
and Persigny were doomed to twenty 
years detention, and Mésonan to Afteen. 
Three more were sentenced to ten years, 
and three more to five ; all under surveil- 
lance of the police for life, and deprival of 
their titles, rank, and decoration. Con- 
neau and Laborde were sentenced to five 
years imprisonment. 

The sentences were delivered by the 
Court in the absence of the prisoners. At 
four p.m. of October 6th, 1840, the officers 
of the Court of Peers entered the cell of 
Prince Louis Napoleon ; and in a broken 
voice M. Cauchy read the decree con- 
demning the nephew of Napoleon to im- 
prisonment for life. “ At least, Sir,” was 
the calm reply of Prince Louis, “I shall 
die in France.” In response to a rather 
heartless question, he asked with a quiet 
smile, “How long does ‘perpetuity’ 
last in France, Monsieur?” Six years 
later, he was to answer that question, 
as the result of his own personal ex- 
perience. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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* LAVINIA,” 
By Eltore Cercone. 








TYPES OF ITALIAN BEAUTY. 


BY GEORGE C., 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY CERCONE, 


ig +l HEN the suggestion was made 
to the Editor of Zhe Idler 
that he should give a series 
of types of feminine beauty of 
many lands, it was not anticipated that 
he would require, much less request, 
from me any expression or description 
on the same. And when I agreed to 
contribute a few remarks as an intro- 
duction to this subject, to accompany 
the beautiful and characteristic heads of 
Italian women by my friends Cercone, 
De Sanctis, and Caprile, I did so, in- 
tending to pose as a modern Paris ina 
jovial way, and had prepared my notes 
in that strain, to the amusement and ap- 
proval of my Italian brother artists. But, 
alas ! afew days before the copy was sent 
in, I received notice of the sudden death 
of Signor Cercone. So sad an event ren- 
dered the publication of the notes out of 
the question. 

So beautiful artistically, and so char- 
acteristic as types of the parts of Italy 
selected are the heads, that they require no 
comment, far less excuse, for their publica- 
tion. “Catinetta,” as type of Venice, by 
Vincenzo Caprile, will recall to all those 
who have visited “the City by the Sea” 
many a sweet Venetian face; while ‘“‘ Gra- 
ziella,” by Guiseppe de Sanctis, will as 
readily recall many a Neapolitan beauty. 

The head of “ Lavinia,” by Cercone, 
typifying the characteristic beauties of 
the Roman woman, derives an interest 
apart from its excellence as a work of art, 
for it is absolutely the last drawing he 
made. Eltore Cercone was born in Naples 
in 1850, and sprang from a military family. 
He entered the Naval College, and took 
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part in the battle of Lissa. But during 
the time he was working in his profession 
as a naval officer his strong artistic in- 
clinations led him to practise and study 
art, and later on he entered as a pupil 
at the Royal Academy of Naples. He 
painted several Japanese and Arab sub- 
jects ; and such was his success and pro- 
mise as a painter, that he left the Service 
with the grade of Captain of Corvetta, 
and devoted all his time and energies to 
art. 

His picture “ Ammiraglio Caracciolo” 
was bought by the King of Italy for 
the Italian National Gallery, while one of 
his Oriental subjects was purchased by 
the Prince of Naples. Another, a Japanese 
subject, came into the possession of his 
distinguished fellow-countryman, Mr. Louis 
Fagan. He painted on commission several 
“ Madonnas.” His portraits in pastel were 
exceptionally strong in handling and origi- 
nal in colour, and made for him great 
renown. Some of his small oil Venetian 
works are at present on view at the Fine 
Arts Society, and one of his most impor- 
tant pictures, “Prayer on Board Ship,” at 
Berlin. He died at Sorrento, Sept. 13, 
whither he had gone for a few days on 
his return from London. The Italian Ad- 
miralty sent a special boat to bring back 
the body of the sailor-artist; and the 
funeral at Naples was of a most imposing 
and impressive character, for Eltore Cer- 
cone was not only honoured as a painter 
of repute, but as do camarade and reliable 
friend. 

Vincenzo Caprile was born at Naples in 
1856, and started painting when quite a 
boy. He frequented the Royal Academy’ 
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of Naples, and was always a favourite 
with the masters, who predicted a most 
brilliant future to the young man for 
whom Art had no secrets. He made 
a name with a picture called “The 
Dote di Rita,” which was followed by 
a series of rustic subjects. He after- 
wards went to Buenos: Ayres and had 
great success as a portrait painter. One 
of his principal pictures, “The Rest,” 
received the gold medal in Rome, and 
was purchased by the Munich Pynacotek. 
Other gold medals were received at 
Naples, Palermo, Nice, and Genoa. He 
is a Knight of the Order of the Crown of 
Italy, and two of his pictures were painted 
by command of the King of Italy for 
presentation to the Emperor of Germany. 

Guiseppe de Sanctis was born in Naples, 
1858, and received the name of Guiseppe 
in homage to his god-father, the illustrious 
Guiseppe Verdi. He studied under the 
celebrated Neapolitan artist, Domenico 
Morelli. In the years 1879 and 1880 he 


took part in the national examinations 
which correspond in Italy to the French 
“ Prix de Rome,” and in the first obtained 
honourable mention, and in the second 


took the first prize. The Government 
commissioned him to copy the picture of 
“Spagnoletto,” which is now at the Royal 
Academy of Naples. After some time in 
Paris, where he met with great success, 
he returned to Naples, and, among other 
important works, painted his celebrated 
picture, “The Evening Prayer,” which 
was purchased by the King of Italy; 
and he further did several portraits and 
military subjects for the Prince of Naples, 
and has received medals and honours in 
ail the continental exhibitions. 

These heads may be taken as types of 
Italian beauty, but there can hardly be 
a more abstract question than that of 
beauty, and hardly one in which the in- 
dividual may more legitimately sit in judg- 
ment. 

It is certainly a subject that even the 
Minor Poet should hesitate to dogmatise 
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upon, since it has been a vexed question 
for all time. This is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, for beauty is generally based 
upon individual idiosyncrasies, and the 
vagaries of fashion. 

I remember, as one of a small dinner- 
party given by Bernard Quaritch in honour 
of the late Sir Richard Burton, that the 
question of morality was raised and dis- 
cussed, and the finish given to the 
differences of opinion by Sir Richard, who, 
in his quiet manner, declared, “ Morality 
is but a question of geography!” And 
as with the morality of nations so is 
it with the standard of beauty; the 
woman ridiculed and reviled in one 
quarter of the globe may in another be 
exalted into a fetish. 

Nature herself has fixed no standard, 
or stamped with approval any particular 
pattern ; and even if she had, it would 
have been at once man’s delight and 
prerogative to ignore it. How much 
beauty may be a matter of fashion, and 
to illustrate how an insisted theory be- 
comes at /as¢ acceptable even to those 
most antagonistic, we have only to refer 
to the beauty points of the bull-dog or 
dachshund, and to the fashion-plates of 
even forty years ago. 

It is an accepted faith that women 
should be beautiful, and we should be 
proportionately thankful that they are. 
Some of the wittiest and most eloquent 
things have been said to and of pretty 
women; in fact, the whole art of 
compliment is based upon it—the 
majority transparent enough, but none 
the less acceptable. Was it not Queen 
Elizabeth who, anxious to draw a com- 
pliment on her own attractions, asked if 
her “ladies in waiting were not beautiful,” 
to which came the answer, “I cannot ad- 
mire the planets in the presence of the 
sun.” Perhaps no greater compliment 
could be paid a pretty woman than that 
made by a small boy to his mother. 
Owing to some captious conduct on his 
part she asked him sadly, ‘‘ Ah, how 
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“ GRAZIELLA.” 
By Guiseppe de Sanctis. 
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By Vincenzo Caprile 
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would you like to have another mother ? ” 
which he replied, “I should not mind 
w many mothers I had if they were all 
oretty as you.” 
‘* Brown eyes or blue eyes, hazel or grey, 
What are the eyes I drink to to-day ? 
No matter their colour, 
I drink to the eyes 
That weep when I weep, 
When I laugh, laugh replies.” 


So sings the poet! The poet of poets 
he shows himself on ¢Ais subject! For 
by the expression of such sentiments 
he proves himself a philosopher, and 
remains a man—a combination, it will 
be admitted, that is rare. 

It would be nothing less than sacrilege 
to define beauty, even were it possible, for 
such definition would shake the founda- 
tions of humanity just as surely as the 
sacred edifice of poetry itself would 
totter to its fall were it possible to 
define the “ welkin”! Weare told that 


a rash individual, anxious for utter exter- 
mination of body and eternal fame, once 


asked what the “welkin” meant. His 
ambition, we are also told, was realised 
as far as the extermination went; but 
the undivulged name remains to this day 
the secret of secrets of the cult of Poesy. 
For my part,a// women are beautiful—only 
some more so, and a few bewilderingly so. 
I have no prejudices. When I am in the 
land of sunshine, I am conscious only of- 
the eyes of Italy. In France it is the 
eyes themselves which compel my notice 
of ankles, while the women of my own 
country are all that a dreamer of dreams 
could imagine. 

Men have described many things, and 
most things have suffered in the descrip- 
tion. Woman has always been a favourite 
theme, and in the attempt to depict her 
charms, the most likely and unlikely—the 
most suitable and unsuitable—objects 
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have been laid under contribution. As 
well, indeed, hope to describe the flavour 
of the grape or peach, by the description 
of the ruddy purple of the one and subtle 
pink of the other! How trite and un- 
worthy of the subject is the attempted 
description of the eyes, the hair, the lips, 
and teeth, by dragging in to serve as 
analogies the skies, the gloss of the 
raven’s wing, the driven whiteness of the 
pearl. Of a verity a woman is like nothing 
in nature—as surely as there is nothing in 
nature like a woman! She exists for man 
to admire, and the painter to attempt to 
depict, but for the poet she is of, much 
as that misguided class have imagined 
she was made only for them to distort by 
description. 

Types of Beauty can only be, I venture 
to think, expressed by the magic of the 
pencil. A head by Greuze or Romney 
gives at one glance a better sensation: of 
what beauty is than the finest poem by 
the greatest poet. The fact is, it is indeed 
a poor mind that cannot create its own 
ideal. We see the painter’s ideal and 
accept it as his, leaving still our own un- 
touched. But the painter in words, sing 
he ever so sweetly, leaves us still with 
what we know is undefined and undefin- 
able. It may well be doubted if there 
ever existed a man possessed of healthy 
vision who was absolutely insensible to 
female beauty. He certainly would be a 
most undesirable acquaintance. 

Let us then leave things as Nature in- 
tended, each eye seeking for, and finding, 
its own ideal of Beauty, and the larger 
one’s capacity for admiration is the better, 
resting convinced that other lands can 
give us representative beauties—as full of 
tender grace, of sweet expressions and 
womanly attributes, as these three types 
of Fair Italian Maidens so admirably por- 
trayed by Cercone, De Sanctis, and Caprile. 
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HIS HIGHNESS PRINCE KWAKOO 


BY HESKETH BELL, F.R.G.S. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


F Prince Kwakoo had 
been asked to recall 
his earliest memories, 
his mind would prob- 
ably have reverted to 
a steamy morning, 
some thirty years ago, 
when he and two 
other little naked 
black boys stood on 

the muddy bank of the sacred Bosum Pra 
river, in Ashanti, fishing for the wretched 
mud-fish that wriggled on the slimy ooze. 

Nobody caught anything: he was the 
weakest of the trio, and the other two, to 


vary their piscatorial sport, amused them- 
selves by hitting him on his woolly head 
and abusing him in the vivid vituperation 
which forms the earliest part of a West Afri- 


can education. His tormentors, warming 
to the fun, whacked him with great gusto, 
and absolutely surpassed themselves in 
variety of abuse. They made very in- 
sulting references to poor Kwakoo’s 
parentage, and even pointed their little 
black thumbs at him—an insult whose 
turbid depths only those who know West 
Africa can gauge. 

Kwakoo was having the very devil of a 
time. He buried: his head in the long 
grass that grew by the river-side and, 
with scalding tears, thought how keenly 
he would enjoy gouging out the eyes of 
his tormentors and doing unto them sun- 
dry other acts+which he had seen per- 
formed, a few days before, on a luckless 
prisoner taken by the tribe after a fight 
with the people of Denkera. 

A little later, a red-bearded missionary 
passed that way. He was being carried 
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along in a canvas hammock, on men’s 
heads, more Africano, and the little 
urchin’s-sobs attracted his attention. The 
Reverend Ebenezer Jones, of the Wes- 
leyan persuasion, Superintendent of the 
Missions on the Gold Coast, and a worthy 
man to boot, was on his way back to his 
comfortable station at Cape Coast Castle, 
after a tour through the inland districts 
of the protected territories, where he had 
been spying out the country with a view 
to extending the operations of the Mis- 
sion. Kwakoo’s village, though well 
within the Ashanti country, had appeared 
to be propitious soil for the good seed, 
and the worthy missionary was returning 
to the Coast well satisfied with the pre- 
liminary arrangements which he had made 
with the chief of the district for the 
ultimate erection of a chapel and school, 
where the youth of Ashanti might be 
taught to say A BC, sing hymns, and 
wear boots. 

The Reverend Ebenezer caused the 
sobbing Kwakoo to be brought to him, 
and his heart bled for the little boy when 
he heard his piteous tale. One of the 
hammock-men, who hailed from the 
locality, knew all about him. The young- 
ster was quite alone in the cluster of mud 
huts which to him were the world ; father, 
he had none, and his mother, whose 
moral character and social status would 
scarcely bear enquiry, had died the week 
before, leaving poor Kwakoo a waif and 
stray upon the village, where he was 
getting more kicks than.cowries. He 
was a sturdy little ruffan, with smooth 
round limbs and a soft black skin, under 
which the little muscles were alreadv 
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be ‘inning to stretch themselves out 
pleinly. His beady black eyes glistened 
with any amount of intelligence, and 
the low receding brow of the true-bred 
1anti showed the full cunning of his 
The missionary took a sudden fancy 
» the boy, and, needless to say, Master 
. vakoo literally jumped at the offer to be 
ken to Cape Coast, there to enter the 
-sleyan school, with the ultimate object 
becoming a long-coated catechist who 
ould, in time, go forth and wage a weak- 
cneed war against the priests of Fetish. 
For five or six years, the boy stayed at 
the Mission station, and developed into a 
marvel of dusky ’cuteness. He took to 
wearing clothes as if he had been born in 
them, and barely a month after he had 
been rescued from the “ Bush” he was 
detected in front of a bit of looking-glass, 
with a razor, trying to shave a parting in 
the middle of the rebellious wool that 
fuzzed out on his little pate. With that 
marvellous imitativeness that characterises 
the coloured child, he learnt to speak 
English in a wonderfully short time ; not 
the Christy-Minstrel sort of patter that 
darkies are popularly supposed to interlard 
with “Gollies” and guffaws, but real 
English such as the missionary and his 
wife spoke, without even omitting the 
little Scotch accent that the lady had. 
After a few months, he could sing hymns 
with a penetrating twang better than other 
boys who had been in the Mission school 
for years, and though he did not know 
the barest facts about the history of his 
country, Kwakoo could have told you all 
about William Rufus or the decapitation 
of King Charles. 


In spite of all this, 


artistic lie with the best of them. Need- 
less to say, Kwakoo had been baptized on 
the very day he arrived at the Mission 
station. The pastor and his wife were 
convinced that their profégé as “ James 


he remained 
horoughly Ashanti in nature, and would 
steal sugar or a stray copper, or tell an 
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Jones” would stand a much better 
chance of ultimately getting to Heaven 
than as Kwakoo of Achimfo. ‘The boy 
was really an extraordinary product of 
Africa, and the Reverend Ebenezer, who 
believed in the future of the negro race, 
would point him out as a striking ex- 
ample of the capacity and possible de- 
velopment of our black brethren ! 

But one day, alas! there was grief and 
tribulation in the Mission, and a terrible 
fuss all round. It was spoken of with 
bated breath by the pastors and their 
wives. The coloured servants who, 
though saved, knew that the leopard 
could not change his spots, sniggered and 
chuckled in the corners when the news 
first spread. The sallow-faced clerks in 
the factory, which overlooked the Mission 
garden, grinned over their cocktails and 
said, “ Same old story,” while the worthy 
pastor almost wept when he thougit of 
the wickedness of his protégé. 

Just as the factory clerks had said—it 
was the same old story. A comely 
Denkera wench who had been in the 
establishment for three years, and who, as 
Mrs. Jones pathetically remarked to one 
of the traders’ wives, was “just beginning 
to do crewel-work so beautifully,” was re- 
turned in disgrace to her tribe, while our 
hero, now a strapping youth of sixteen 
who tried to twist a few woolly hairs on 
his upper lip into the semblance of a 
moustache, left-the Mission station in g 
hurry and with a stick at his back. 

Anywhere else our young man would 
have been on his beam-ends, but not so 
with Master Kwakoo, or rather, I should 
say, with James Jones, Esquire, as he 
loved to style himself. On the Gold 
Coast, everyone who wears boots is an 
esquire, while the possession of a tall 
hat is equal to sixteen quarterings. The 
fellow was known to be an exceedingly 
smart youth and quick at figures, and 
barely two hours after his ignominious 
exit from the Wesleyan Mission, Kwakoo 
found himself engaged as- outdoor clerk 
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in a factory at a salary of thirty shillings a 
month. In less than a year there were 
not many tricks of the Cape Coast trade 
that he was not fully equal to, and it 
was simply admirable to see the way 
in which he could swindle the ‘‘ bush- 
people” out of their rubber, or palm off 
on them lengths of cotton which only 
measured thirty-three inches to the yard. 
In spite of his talents, however, he was 
employed and dismissei in turn by 
nearly every firm in ‘the place, and it 
was wonderful to see what Kwakoo could 
do on thirty shillings a month. He wore 
patent-leather boots on Sundays, with 
very pointed toes, a beautiful silk hat, and 
the tallest collars that could be bought 
on the Gold Coast. ‘There was not a 
petty Customs officer with whom he was 
not hand-in-glove, and the profits of 
whatever factury happened to employ 
him always dwindled somehow or other 
while it enjoyed the benefit of our hero’s 


services. The factory managers would 


declare that the trade of the Gold Coast 
was “ going to the deuce,” and scurrilous 


l.tters appeared in the local papers abus- 
ing the Government for its criminal 
supineness. Though brass-filings would 
be found mixed up in the gold-dust taken 
by the cashier, and stocks of valuable 
goods seemed to shrink in an unaccount- 
able manner, yet nothing was ever 
actually brought home to Kwakoo. Sus- 
picion sometimes rested heavily upon 
him, and more than once was he 
threatened with a spell of forced labour 
on Her Majesty’s roads, but he always 
exhibited such extraordinary talent in 
accounting for everything, and had such 
a frank open look in his sharp black eyes, 
that someone else was usually the victim. 

All this was very well, but James Jones, 
as we must, at this stage, call him, pined 
for a wider field, and despised the feeble 
opportunities which were afforded to his 
talents in the restricted area of trade at 
a Cape Coast factory. During the six 
or seven years which had elapsed since 


~ - -« 


he had severed his connection with the 
worthy missionaries, he had done very 
fairly in a small way, and, being gifted 
with a considerable amount of prudence 
and foresight, he possessed, stowed away 
in a secure hiding-place, quite a respect- 
able little sum as the result of his suc- 
cessful operations. Finding that the 
Wesleyans would have none of him, 
the sable Jones had looked with favour 
on the proselytism of the Roman Catholic 
fathers, and his early conversion had filled 
those good men with hopes for their future 
efforts in the place. By the time he was 
one-and-twenty he had married a respect- 
able black girl, who had been taken in 
hand by the nuns, and though he had 
another little ménage in another quarter 
of the town, he passed as a decent mem- 
ber of society. 

It may not be generally known that the 
British settlements in West Africa already 
possess a civilised native society, whose 
progress of late years has been quite ex- 
traordinary. In one generation a complete 
transition, from almost primitive savagery 
to the latest refinements of culture, has 
been witnessed; and there are a 
number of coloured gentlemen who fill, 
with perfect capability, high positions in 
Church and State. There are doctors, 
clergymen, responsible officials, and 
lawyers of pure black complexion; and 
their capacity in their different provinces 
compares favourably with that of their 
white competitors. Especially successful 
are the gentlemen of the Long Robe, and 
the fat fees pocketed by some of them 
would bring water to the mouth of many 
a hard-worked barrister at home. 

James Jones’ great ambition was to 
become a lawyer. The legalised pillage, 
as it seemed to him, of the native 
monarchs of the Interior, who became 
litigants in the Cape Coast Courts, 
especially appealed to his ideas on the 
fitness of things; and he heard, with 
much envy, of the heavy “retainers” 
paid by certain chiefs to barristers of 
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colour who undertook to look after their 
interests. He had what is known as the 
“ sift of the gab” toa marked degree, and 
he foresaw the effect of his forensic elo- 
quence on a susceptible jury. Rapidly 
he made up his mind. The hidden store 
was unearthed, a passage was secured on 
the mail steamer for Liverpool ; and after 
a lukewarm farewell to his spouse, we find 
our hero, at the age of two-and-twenty, 
well on his way to London to enter, at one 
of the Inns of Court, as a postulant for wig 
and gown. 

He was not quite alone in his attack 
on the great metropolis, for the same ship 
carried another young man of colour and 
ambition, hailing from another part of 
West Africa, who was also on his way to 
England, on academical honours bent. 
Theophilus Moncrieff, as he called him- 
self, not possessing the amount of assu- 
rance boasted of by his compatriot, 
speedily attached himself to the stronger 
vessel, and was filled with awe.and ad- 
miration at the audacity of his views and 
the breadth of his ambition. Theophilus, 
however, was the son of worthy parents, 
who had been civilised for some time ; 
and who, owing to the kindness which 
they had often shown to unfortunate 
young parsons, who had left their bones 
in pestiferous West Africa, had been able 
to procure for their son several letters 
of introduction to persons in London 
society. These were the very things that 
James felt were most necessary to him in 
the strange land to which he was bound, 
and he spared no pains to obtain a pre- 
dominant influence over the mind of his 
ductile and timid companion. 

There were no difficulties in the pre- 
liminaries attendant on their introduction 
to one of the Temples; and our two 
young darkies found there a considerable 
number of their dusky brothers on legal 
distinction bent. A West End tailor had 
fitted them out in the height of fashion ; 
and James Jones’ collars were thc tallest, 
aud his boots the shiniest that could be 
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seen within a mile of the Law Courts. 
After a few days they were quite at home 
in their new surroundings; they dined 
in hall like the others, and rapidly lost all 
trace of the awe with which the dignified 
old buildings at first inspired them. The 
prototypes of the venerable portraits of 
bygone benchers, which hung on the walls, 
would probably have waxed very incredu- 
lous had it been foretold to them that the 
woolly Ethiopian, the dusky Hindu, and 
the yellow-skinned Malay would one day 
sit cheek by jowl at the tables whereat 
they themselves had sat and supped ac- 
cording to ancient custom. 

Acting on the recommendation of 
Moncrieff’s friends, the two men took up 
their abode in one of the thousand board- 
ing-houses in Bayswater. It was a highly 
respectable establishment, and as the bills 
were made out in guineas instead of 
pounds, the landlady called it a “ private 
hotel.” The two new boarders made 
quite a sensation among the three widows, 
seven spinsters, and a shortsighted non- 
descript who formed the majority of what 
the proprietress called her “guests.” Any 
amount of fuss was made over them, and 
the fact that the two darkeys could talk 
real English and did not say “Golly 
Massa” was so astounding to these good 
folk, that it passed their comprehension. 

“ My dear, I dare say they are princes 
in their own country,” said one of the 
widows to her angular daughter, “and I’m 
not sure whether I ought not to have 
curtsied when they were introduced!” 
The lady was so exercised on the 
matter, that she took an early oppor- 
tunity of having her mind set at rest 
on the point. She caught our hero, the 
next morning, in the little back drawing- 
room. ‘I suppose, er—er—Mr. Jones, 
that, in your own country, a good deal of 
ceremony is observed when ladies are pre- 
sented to you; for—ahem—I was told, 
the other day, that you were a prince in 
Africa!” and the poor soul blushed at 
her audacity. 
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James Jones smiled inwardly when he 
thought of the amount of ceremony ob- 
served with the semi-nude ladies of his 
native village, but, at the same instant, 
it suddenly flashed upon him that his 
diffident interlocutor had unwittingly 
opened his eyes to a flattering vista full of 
grand possibilities. He instantly assured 
the lady that he certainly was a prince, 
and sangre @azul which flowed in his 
veins was descended from the remotest 
antiquity. He informed her confidentially 
that for reasons of State he and his friend 
were temporarily travelling incognito, but 
that they hoped soon to appear in their 
real rank and condition. Of course, he 
told her all this in strict confidence, and 
by ten o’clock next morning there was not 
an inmate of the house who did not know 
that they were being honoured by one who, 
though of darkest hue, was nevertheless a 
Royal Prince, and entitled to the greatest 
consideration. The three widows, the 
seven spinsters, and the nondescript all 
swallowed the story with the greatest 
avidity, and the only one who showed 
himself inclined to be sceptical was a 
crusty old colonel on half-pay who was 
heard to mutter something, under his 
moustache, about “niggers,” with a quali- 
fying adjective. 

In less than a week there was a com- 
plete metamorphosis. James Jones de- 
parted from the Bayswater boarding- 
house, leaving no address, and the visitors’ 
book at a second-rate hotel in the centre 
of London recorded the arrival of Prince 
Kwakoo of Kokurantum, attended by his 
Private Secretary! It had not taken our 
young friend very long to discover that, 
as plain James Jones, his impression on 
London society would be nothing out of 
the ordinary. There were scores of decent 
young men of colour from Africa and the 
West Indies walking about the streets, 
and the attention they attracted was 
confined to a certain amount of passing 
interest on the part of those who had not 
travelled in tropic climes. The name 
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which the worthy missionary had con- 
ferred on his convert carried not the 
slightest distinction with it, and there was 
absolutely no reason why he should not 
change it for a better one. The weak- 
minded Theophilus had been easily per- 
suaded to take part in Kwakoo’s scheme, 
and he did not scruple to introduce his 
companion to his English friends in his 
new and glorified character. He com- 
forted his conscience by the reflection 
that Kwakoo, for all he knew, might very 
possibly be a prince after all. Kings are 
plentiful as blackberries in West Africa, 
and all their sons are princes. Every 
petty chief who holds authority over a 
couple of bush-villages in the interior can 
call himself Manche, and the monarchs 
of West Africa remind one strongly of 
the kings of Ireland in the days of St. 
Patrick, of whom two hundred were slain 
in one battle! 

Away went the tall silk hat, the Bond 
Street frock-coat, and the patent-leather 
boots, and in their place our prince 
donned a barbaric but gorgeous robe re- 
splendent with gold lace and brocade of 
many colours. He wore a strange ar- 
rangement on his head, cunningly con- 
cocted of a yellow silk kerchief twisted 
round a gilded circlet that hinted at a 
coronet, and in this attire the fellow was 
quite a striking figure. He was really a 
handsome scoundrel in spite of his dusky 
hue and features of African type. Like 
most of his breed, he had a remarkably 
clean-cut and muscular figure, and _ his 
Ashanti blood showed itself in the comely 
shape of his narrow feet and hands. 

One or two good introductions through 
Moncrieff’s friends were quite sufficient, 
and the portals of Bayswater and West 
Kensington were thrown wide open for 
the handsome West African prince who 
could talk English so beautifully. Invita- 
tions to “ At Homes” and dinners rained 
upon him, and all the Ladies Leo Hunter 
sent him cards for their parties. The 
Middle Temple, of course, knew him no 








HE WAS SEEN EVERYWHERE. 
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more, and Kwakoo devoted himself en- 
tirely to playing the part which had, in a 
measure, been thrust upon him, and which 
he acted so well. There was not the 
slightest difficulty about it. No one 
seemed to think of doubting any of his 
stories, and the details which he gave 
about his native land, being always backed 
up by the docile Theophilus, were re- 
ceived by enthusiastic ladies with alacrity. 
His romantic story grew almost in spite 
of himself, and so often did he repeat it, 
that he began to think it was true. Gradu- 
ally he evolved himself into being the 
son of an aged potentate whose dominions 
were located far up in the Interior, where 
British influence was quite unknown. He 
accounted for his mastery of the English 
language by a romantic little story in 
which he appeared as the young prince 
who had been kidnapped in his early 
youth by a hostile party and. sold to 
others, who had brought him to a British 
Mission station, where he had been taught 
all he knew by the good pastor and his 
wife. He had finally made his escape 
and returned to the dominions of his 
royal father, who, after loading him with 
favours, had desired him to make a jour- 
ney to England as a fitting preparation for 
the sovereign power which he would soon 
inherit. It was really quite a pretty little 
story, and as there was no one able or 
willing to contradict it, it was implicitly 
believed. The ignorance of people “at 
home” about the geography and condi- 
tion of British possessions in West Africa 
is so astounding that no one dreamt of 
doubting the existence of the remote 
kingdom of Kokurantum. The only 
chances of exposure lay at the Colonial 
Office or from persons connected with 
the Gold Coast, and as Prince Kwakoo 
steered carefully clear of any such con- 
tact, the illusion was easily maintained. 

Neither was the rvé/e of West African 
Prince a very expensive one. Two or 
three handsome robes of eccentrically 
coloured silks and brocades sufficed to 


dress the character, and a few promises of 
handsome presents, which would be sent 
from the Gold Coast when he returned to 
his father’s dominions, did wonders in a 
social way. The Prince even invested a 
few pounds in small gold nuggets, which 
can easily be purchased in London, and 
the two or three which he presented to 
ladies of his acquaintance were accepted in 
earnest of the vast wealth which probably 
belonged to him. 

The papers began to have paragraphs 
about him; he was called “one of our 
distinguished visitors.” He lunched with 
the Lord Mayor. It was “Prince Kwakoo” 
here and “Prince Kwakoo” there, and 
one paper took to speaking of him as 
“ His Highness.” Kwakoo forthwith had 
visiting cards printed for “H.H. the 
Prince of Kokurantum,” with a crown in 
blue! He was seen everywhere: at the 
opera, af races, and at social functions of 
all sorts. He wore a glittering aigrette in 
his head-dress, made of Parisian diamonds, 
and gradually added so many gorgeous 
details to his costume, that a genuine 
West African chief would have been ex- 
tremely surprised on being shown the ga/a 
dress which he was supposed to wear. 

At Henley, Prince Kwakoo was seen in 
an elegantly appointed punt with a rather 
pretty girl, to whom he appeared to be 
paying considerable attention. The spec- 
tacle was an interesting one and gave rise 
to much comment. The remarks made by 
certain young men were anything but com- 
plimentary, and would have greatly of 
fended the ears of His Highness. 

All this, however, cost money, and in 
spite of the economy which he practised 
whenever possible, the small capital which 
the fellow had brought with him dwindled 
in an alarming manner, and he began to 
wonder what would happen when the last 
sovereign should disappear. He had run 
up a considerable bill at the hotel, and 
matters were beginning to look unsatis- 
factory, when, one afternoon, at an “At 
Home,” in Hampstead, our hero made 
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the acquaintance of a Company Promoter 
of more or less doubtful reputation. This 
gentleman was attracted by the string of 
small gold nuggets which the Prince was 
wearing as a bracelet. 

“Found in your Highness’s country, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied our man, with alac- 
rity, “we have large gold-bearing tracts in 
Kokurantum, but, owing to the difficulties 
of transport, they have been barely 
scratched by my people.” 

“ Indeed,” answered the city man, whose 
eyes, as the American would say, “ were 
beginning to bulge,” “you don’t say so! 
Dear me! This is very interesting,” and 
he forthwith had a most animated con- 
versation with the Prince on the subject 
of concessions, mining rights, and all sorts 
of company-promoting technicalities. He 
begyed the Prince to favour him with a 
special interview, and His Highness was 
charmed to learn that, owing to a “boom” 
in Rand shares, anything in the shape of 
a gold-mining concession in Africa, South, 
East, or West, would be taken up with 
Kwakoo instantly 


avidity in the City. 
discovered that Kokurantum was one of 
the most auriferous regions in the world, 
simply pining in neglect trom the fact that 
no one had hitherto taken the trouble to 


prospect in that remote region! Whether 
the astute negotiator believed His High- 
ness’s stories or not matters little. He 
saw his opportunity ; Prince Kwakoo was 
making a “boom” ; he wore gold nuggets 
on his wrists, was a Prince, and evidently 
prepared to grant concess:ons and mining 
rights over hundreds of square miles in 
Africa. In less than a fortnight a syndi- 
cate was formed to exploit the Kokurantum 
Ophir Gold Mines, with a capital of many 
thousands. Prince Kwakoo signed any 
number of papers and made sketches of 
the gold-fields, and the cunning way in 
which he trailed rivers about his maps, 
and put in forests just where they would 
be wanted, was delightfully artistic. Every- 
thine was working admirably for bim. A 
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handsome sum was paid over to hin by 
the concessionnaires in anticipation of the 
much heavier amount to be received when 
the company was formed and floated, and 
Prince Kwakoo lived like an English 
Duke. 

The pretty girl with whom he had dallied 
in the punt at Henley had become quite 
attached to the fellow. She was a simple 
and rather silly girl, the daughter of very 
third-rate people, who thought they could 
not do too much for a real live prince, 
even though he might be only a black 
one. Kwakoo proposed, was accepted 
with transports of delight on the part 
of the family, and even with a certain 
amount of satisfaction by the girl, 
who saw considerable charm in_ her 
black lover, and called him “ Othello.” 
The remembrance of his sable wife and 
little naked brats in Cape Coast never 
troubled the scoundrel’s mind for an 
instant. He was quite satisfied to live in 
the Present, and had the true darkey’s 
contempt for the Future. There was a 
grand wedding, and any amount of fuss 
was made over the event. In order to 
make it more interesting, Kwakoo, who 
had affected all along to be a firm be- 
liever in the Gods of Fetish, publicly 
abjured his false Divinities, and, in an 
impressive ceremony, suffered himself to 
be received into the arms of the Church. 
He vowed to cheerfully resign the three 
hundred and thirty wives which, @ 4a mdde 

vokurantum, his royal father had already 
selected for him, and the happy pair 
spent their honeymoon in a pretty coun- 
try seat in the Midlands, which had been 
placed at their disposal. 

Time sped on in the most delightful 
manner, and Kwakoo thought England a 
paradise. One day, however, His High- 
ness was informed, on his return from his 
honeymoon, that the concessionnaires 
were ready to begin operations with 
the mines at an early date, and that 
they desired to know whether he pro- 
posed to return soon to his dominions, 
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or whether he intended to send out some 
properly accredited person. who might 
place them in possession of their newly 
acquired rights. Prince Kwakoo, for the 
first time, was beginning to be doubtful 
of the results of hisschemes. Although he 
had located the kingdom of Kokurantum 
as far away from beaten tracks in West 
Africa as he could without putting it into 
the Sahara, he now began to realise that 
he would soon be called upon to give it a 
local habitation as well asa name. He 
put a bold face upon the matter, however, 
and answered that he proposed to return to 
Kokurantum that day month! At the same 
time, as he had several commissions to 
execute for his royal father, whose re- 
mittances would only arrive after his depar- 
ture for Africa, he would be much obliged 
if Messieurs les Concessionnaires would 
deposit to his credit an amount which he 
specified, in order to save inconvenience. 

All arrangements were then made for 
the Prince’s return to West Africa. ‘Theo- 
philus Moncrieff, who had been alarmed 
at the tremendous results of Kwakoo’s 
introduction, through him, to London 
society, had lost all nerve, and, under 
pretence of desiring to learn French on 
the Continent, had disappeared from the 
scene shortly before the wedding. In 
spite of the Prince’s strong objections, 
his English wife was thoroughly deter- 
mined to accompany him to his native 
land. Her parents firmly backed her 
resolve, and in order to prevent the 
development of any suspicions in their 
minds, he finally agreed to take the lady 
with him. Passages were engaged for 
their Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Kokurantum by one of the mail 
steamers that ply between Liverpool and 
the ports of West Africa, and the couple 
had a great “send off.” They were 
accompanied by an agent of the syn- 
dicate, and a mining engineer, who were 
to make a report on the concession 
which Prince Kwakoo had conveyed so 
successfully. 
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As soon as the subject of this memoir 
set foot on the African boat, he began to 
realise that the game was nearly up. 
The Captain and officers knew the exact 
value of West African princes, and their 
quotation of them was not a high one. 
Of a Prince of Kokurantum, of course, 
none of them had ever heard, but as 
West Africa is a great country where, as 
I said before, kings are very plentiful, 
no one cared to assert positively that 
there was no such Principality in the 
far Interior, and the pair were con- 
sequently treated with a certain amount 
of consideration. The ire of the Captain, 
a gruff old salt, was especially roused, 
however, by Prince Kwakoo’s visiting 
card with its closed crown, which was 
ostentatiously exhibited on his deck-chair 
and on all his baggage, and once the old 
man declared to the chief officer, with 
some forcible language, his conviction 
that he had seen Kwakoo in some humble 
capacity at Cape Coast. 

Shrewdly knowing that his exotic robes 
would be very much out of place on board 
a West African steamer, the Prince had 
resumed civilised attire, and his un- 
fortunate wife, from whom the glamour 
was already beginning to depart, was fain 
to confess to herself that her husband, in 
the trousers and coat of a white man with 
a round felt hat, looked a very different 
personage from the gorgeous figure he 
i:ad cut in London, with his brocades and 
jewelled aigrette. The poor woman was 
much pitied by the other passengers who 
knew what a wretched lot hers would be. 
They were well aware of the deep preju- 
dice that exists in the tropics against the 
legitimate intercourse of the two races, 
and were sincerely sorry for the sad 
awakening that would befall her on arriv- 
ing at their destination. She was a foolish 
little body though, and still persisted in 
the illusion concerning her husband's 
rank and position. She insisted on being 
addressed as though she were a real 
princess, and it was pitiable to hear her 
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talk, with evident satisfaction, about her 
husband’s royal parentage. She had not 
the faintest notion as to where Kokuran- 
tum was located, and seemed to be under 
the impression that Kwakoo was some- 
thing like an Indian Rajah. She looked 
forward to a sort of State reception on 
their arrival at Accra, the governing 
capital of the Gold Coast Colony, and 
asked a lot of silly questions about the 
number of guns that her husband would 
be entitled to at a “ Durbar!” 

The voyage progressed without incident 
of note, but the Syndicate’s agent and the 
mining engineer were beginning to have 
their eyes opened by what they heard in 
the smoking-room concerning African 
kings and their concessions, and they 
wondered whether the concessionnaires 
would ever see any of their money back. 
Kwakoo, when questioned, would ex- 
hibit a very dignified reticence, and he, 
also, began to wonder what the end of it 
all would be. 

The West African steamers touch at a 
host of small stations on the Gold Coast 
on the way to the principal ports, and 
about three weeks after their departure 
from Liverpool, the ship stopped for a few 
hours at a small place in order to put 
ashore a few tons of cargo which were con- 
signed to that district. The vessel lay in 
the roads, about a mile from shore, and 
the great rollers, which everlastingly heave 
and surgé on that surf-bound coast, 
caused her to roll so persistently that 
most of the passengers were glad to 
seek the seclusion of their state-rooms. 
The Princess, at no time a good sailor, 


spent the afternoon prostrate on her 
sofa. 

The cargo had, at last, all been landed; 
and, to the relief of everyone, the Captain 
was preparing to have the anchor hoisted, 
when her Highness rushed on deck, ex- 
citedly informing everyone near her that 
she could not find the Prince anywhere. 





She had searched in the smoking-room 


HIS HIGHNESS PRINCE KWAKOO. 


was quickly put hors de combat, and she. 
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and in the state-rooms fore and aft, and 
he was nowhere to be found. She was sure 
that something had happened to him, and 
the poor thing was quite hysterical. The 
Captain ordered a search to be made 
throughout the ship, but was immediately 
informed that Prince Kwakoo, with a 
couple of heavy bags, had gone ashore 
very shortly after the unloading had com- 
menced. The Princess flew to her lord’s 
state-room, and very quickly discovered 
that many of his things, including all his 
valuables and his money, had disappeared 
with him. She knew not what to think, 
and implored the Captain to send on shore 
and institute a search for the missing 
Prince. The steamer, however, was timed 
to arrive at her next port of call early on 
the following morning, and the Captain 
could do no more than wait an hour, while 
the steam-whistle was blown incessantly 
until it reverberated weirdly among the 
hills on the thickly wooded shore. He 
feared to tell the unfortunate lady his real 
opinion on the event, and tried to give 
comfort by assuring her that her husband 
must have been unavoidably detained on 
shore, and would surely overtake the ship 
at their next stopping-place. The Princess 
retired sobbing to her cabin, where she 
was far from reassured by the discovery 
that all her own jewellery had also dis- 
appeared with her husband and his 
belongings. 

The Captain could wait no longer, and 
as the steamer dwindled on the horizon 
the unhappy wife, if she had possessed 
Sam Weller’s patent double glasses of 
“hextra power,” might perhaps have 
descried his Highness Prince Kwakoo, 
who was well on his way to French ter- 
ritory, executing an Ashanti war-dance, 
without a stitch of clothing, on a hill 
overlooking the little bay where he had 
landed. 

The abandoned spouse returned to 
England by the first homeward-bound 
steamer, assisted by the Government, and 
her last condition was worse than the first. 
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The concessionnaire and the mining en- 
gineer also returned by the same oppor- 
tunity on finding that the gold-fields of 
Kokurantum were just as genuine as 
Prince Kwakoo’s coronet. The great 
Kokurantum Ophir Gold Mining Com- 
pany wound up suddenly, and many a 
poor widow had to shiver with the cold of 
that winter. 

They do say that Kwakoo, or somebody 
very like him, was seen a few months 
ago, driving in a very grand carriage in 
Manchester by the side of a portly lady 
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of middle age. He was dressed in sober 
black, had a white tie and blue spectacles; 
and the hoardings bore large notices, an. 
nouncing that the Reverend Osai ‘Tuty 
would preach that night in the Alber 
Temperance Hall on the subject of 
“Lady Missionaries for the Western 
Sudan.” 

This little story has no reference what- 
ever to any of the honourable gentle. 
men of colour from Africa, who have, of 
late years, frequently visited the country 
to which they owe their freedom. 





HEARTS ARE TRUMPS. 
By Hal Hurst. 





VAN WAGENER’S FLYING CAT. 


BY W. L. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


PARROWS,” said the 
Colonel, “may be very 
upright, respectable, 
middle-class birds so 
long as they stay in 
England, but when they emigrate to 
America, they are no better than the 
average of our working classes. Some 
meddling idiot brought a lot of sparrows 
to the States ten or fifteen years ago, 
expecting they would kill all the worms on 
the fruit trees. They hadn’t been in the 
country above six menths when they took 
the ground that they were as good as the 
best of our swell birds, and that they con- 
sidered that killing worms was a degrading 
kind of labour fit only for blackbirds and 
crows. So they took to living on wheat, 
and strawberries, and cherries, and they 
multiplied so fast that they are the worst 
curse that the farmer and the fruit grower 
ever had, with the solitary exception of 
the McKinley tariff. That shows the 
folly of promoting emigration among 
birds, just as the exportation of rabbits to 
Australia showed the folly of supposing 
that man knows more about the proper 
distribution of animals than Nature 
knows. There are now about ten 
sparrows to every worm in the United 
States, and what we need more than 
anything else is some style of worm big 
enough to eat the sparrows. 

“ Professor Van Wagener and I were 
discussing the sparrow question one day, 
and I was complaining of the inefficiency 
of the American cat. Our cats are about 
as wide-awake as any monarchical cats 
that you can produce, but they can’t catch 
a single sparrow. I’ve known ambitious 


ALDEN. 
COSMO ROWE. 


cats who set out to catch sparrows, and 
who wasted away to mere skeletons, and 
died of weakness, through watching for 
sparrows from dawn to darkness, and 
never once getting within ten feet of one. 
As a general rule I don't have much 
sympathy with cats, but the insulting 
language that sparrows use when they see 
a cat laying for them, and the aggravating 
way in which they will fly just over the 
cat’s head, or maybe hit the cat over the 
tail with’ their wings, is more than any 
cat can be expected to bear. 

“¢ The trouble is,’ said Van Wagener, 
‘that the cat isn’t a flying animal and the 
sparrow is. The sparrow’s native element 
is the air, and you can’t expect a cat to 
catch a sparrow so long as the cat can 
fly.’ 

“*That’s true enough,’ said I, ‘ but ij 
don’t help us out of our difficulty. Cats 
weren't made with wings, and neithe 
you nor I can invent a new model of caj 
that will be able to fly, and to cate 
sparrows on the wing.’ 

**Ton’t you be too sure of that,’ said 
the Professor. ‘Science has improved 
everything that it has put its hand to, an 
I see no reason why science shouldn’ti 
A flying cat would supply 


prove cats. 
great public want, for she would kill o 
the sparrows as easily as she kills off th 
I’ve half a mind to try the expen 
ment of inventing a flying cat.’ 


mice. 


“* All right,” said I. ‘When you ge 
your flying cat finished just notify még 
and I'll come and see her fly. Then, i 
you are going in for improving animals 
perhaps you will invent a cat that can sin 
like a nightingale. The present style 4 





IT WASN'T AN EASY JOB TO RIG UP VAN WAGENERS CAT 
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singing among cats is disgraceful. They 
haven't any more idea of music than a 
Chinaman.’ 

“*You only show your ignorance, 
Colonel,’ said Van Wagener, ‘when you 
ridicule science. Give me six weeks, and 
I promise to show you a flying cat. I 
don’t say positively that the flying cat 
will exterminate all the sparrows, for that 
would be a pretty large order; but I do 
say that she will fly, and that she will give 
the sparrows the worst scare that they have 
ever had.’ 

“* Well, the Professor buckled down to 
business, and from his daily interviews 
with his private cat, and the consequent 
scratches that diversified his good old 
scientific countenance, I judged that he 
was doing his best to make a cat that 
would fly. Before the six weeks were 
up he sent me a note, inviting me to 
come round to his house at two o’clock 
the next afternoon to see the first 
successful flying cat that had ever been 
invented. I needn’t say that I went. I 
had assisted at the birth of dozens of Van 
Wagener’s inventions, and I had generally 
found that the presence of a man with ex- 
perience in the treatment of accidents was 
a handy thing, so far as the Professor was 
concerned. 

“TI found Van Wagener sitting in his 
library with the most discouraged-looking 
cat that I had ever seen. As soon as he 
had shaken hands with me he larnched 
out into a description of his new in- 
vention. 

“*You know, Colonel,’ said he, ‘my 
method as an inventor. I ask myself 
what is needed for some particular pur- 
pose, and then I proceed to supply 
that, need. Most people think that 
an inventor has ideas come to him all 
of a sudden, in a supernatural sort of 
way; but that is all nonsense. Invent- 
ing is a business, like any other, and 
any intelligent man can learn it. Now, 
when I saw that the reason why cats 
don’t catch sparrows is that they can’t 


fly after the bird, I saw that what was 
wanted was a flying cat, and I pro 
ceeded to invent one. Here I have 
a small balloon. This I. fix to that 
cat of mine, and when it is inflated 
it will just support the weight of the 
cat in the air. Then you see this pair 
of paddle-wheels. They are to be fixed, 
one on each side of the cat, and are to 
be driven by a small electrical engine. 
The balloon floats the cat, and the paddle- 
wheels propel her. In order to steer the 
cat I fix a flat piece of tin to the ex- 
tremity of her tail. When she sees a 
sparrow her instinct will make her swish 
her tail from one side to the other, and 
her attention being fastened on catching 
the bird, she will unconsciously work her 
tail in such a way as to steer her directly 
towards it. Take it all in all I am justly 
proud of this invention. It is simple 
and effective, that is to say when the air 
is still, for of course my paddle-wheels 
will not propel the cat against the wind. 
I tried at first to fit the cat out with 
wings, but it was impossible to teach her 
to use them. Next to a woman a cat 
cares less for science than any other 
animal, and it is impossible to teach 
her to take an interest in an invention that 
is designed solely to benefit her. How- 
ever, the day will come when flying cats 
will be as common as the ordinary type, 
and when they once get used to flying 
they will take to the sport as kindly as 
they now take to catching mice. Now, 
Colonel, if you are ready, we will rig up 
the cat for flying, and we will see what 
effect she produces on the sparrows in 
my backyard.’ 

“Tt wasn’t an easy job to rig up Van 
Wagener’s cat. She kicked and swore 
her level best, and got in several good 
scratches on the Professor’s hands. How- 
ever, he stuck to his task, and after a 
while the cat was ready, and we ad- 
journed to the backyard. There was 
a whole gang of sparrows in the middle 
of the yard, forming a sort of ring round 
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two that were fighting, and from the 
way in which every sparrow was talking 
at the top of his- voice it-was-clear that 
some heavy betting on the fight was in 
progress. When they saw Van Wagener 
and his cat, they naturally flew up to 
the eaves of the house, where the fight 
wis resumed. Van Wagener took his 
flying cat to the extremity of the yard, 
and after showing her the sparrows on 
the top of the house, and exhorting her 
to gather them in, he launched her into 
the air. 

“The cat rose slowly, kicking and yel- 
ling, until she wis just about level with 
the eaves. The sparrows were so occu- 
pied with the fight that they paid no 
attention to her, and when she saw that 
there were at least twenty of them 
igathered close together, her desire to get 
at them made her temporarily forget her 
balloon and her paddle-wheels. She 
lashed her tail, as cats will do when bent 
on murder, and, just as the Professor pre- 
dicted, the effect was to steer her in the 
direction of the sparrows. Her paddle- 
wheels were working smoothly and regu- 
larly, and though they were not large 
enough: to give her any great speed, they 
steadily carried her across the yard to- 
wards the sparrows. Van Wagener was 
in ecstacies, He challenged me to point 
out any defect in his flying cat, and when 
I candidly admitted that it did seem 
to be a complete success, he was the 
happiest man in New Berlinopolisville. 
The cat came through the air so slowly 
and noiselessly that she was within two 
yards of the sparrows before they saw 
her. When they did catch sight of this 
new and startling animal, they were the 
worst frightened lot of birds that were 
ever seen outside of one of those so- 
called Happy Families, where _half-a- 
dozen birds, clean paralysed with fear, 
are shut in a cage with a cat that has 
been filled up with chloral, and the public 
is asked to regard the exhibition as a 
specimen of what will be the usual sort of 
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thing when the millennium gets its work 
fairly in. Those sparrows left in a tre- 
mendous nurry. They had a sudden 
business call in some distant part of 
Illinois, and I don’t believe a single one 
of them stopped flying until they had put 
at least thirty miles between themselves 
and Van Wagener’s flying cat. 

“*Now, you see,’ said the Professor, 
‘how completely successful my invention 
is. My flying cat will either catch the 
sparrows and kill them, or she will frighten 
them out of the country. In either case 
the great sparrow problem is solved. It 
makes no difference to me, as a patriotic 
American citizen, whether all the British 
sparrows in the country are killed, or 
whether they are driven over into Canada. 
Come to think of it, I should prefer the 
latter result, for the driving of monarchi- 
cal European birds out of our beloved 
country will be an object lesson in the 
enforcement of the Monroe doctrine, 
which will be of immense benefit to the 
nation.’ 

“The Professor, being a scientific crank, 
was naturally a political crank aiso, and 
he was more than two-thirds mad on the 
subject of the Monroe doctrine, which 
by-the-bye is unanimously believed in and 
worshipped by every lunatic in the States. 
When the Professor once got fairly started 
on the subject of the Monroe doctrine 
he forgot everything else, and he had 
clean forgotten his flying cat when Mrs. 
Van Wagener leaned out of a second 
story window, and advised him, in case he 
was going to make a political speech, to 
hire a hall. She was a mighty sarcastic 
woman, and her contempt for her hus- 
band’s political views was even greater 
than her contempt for his scientific 
achievements. She was on the point of 
continuing her remarks about the Pro- 
fessor’s political oration, when she sud- 
denly gave the awfullest screech that I 
ever heard from female lips, though I was 
once in a room full of strong-minded 
women when a mouse ran across the 
222 
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floor. Mrs. Van Wagener thought that 
her last hour had come, judging from her 
screams, but, as I had a full view of what 
was taking place, I knew it was only the 
cat vho had come. Having missed the 
sparrows the cat turned partly round to 
see what had become of them, and just 
then Mrs. Van Wagener, having uncon- 
sciously put her head within the animal’s 
reach, the cat judzed that her opportunity 
for making a landing had arrived, and 
accordingly she lit on the top of Mrs. 
Van Wagener’s head. 

“ Most any woman, not knowing that her 
husband had invented a flying cat, would 
have supposed when some monster with 
sharp claws, and a talent for using bad 
language, came flying through the air 
and lit on her head, that nothing less than 
the sea-serpent, or the flying dragons men- 
tioned inScripture, had attacked her. What 
with the cat’s desire to kick herself free 
from her flying apparatus, and her anxiety 
to get square with the human race, she did 
more with that poor woman’s hair in five 
minutes than any other cat could have 
done ina good half hour. The Professor 
tried to explain that it was only the cat, 
and begged his wife not to injure the fly- 
ing apparatus. It didn’t seem to occur 
tohim that he ought to run to his wife’s 
assistance, till I had taken him by the 
shoulders, and started him upstairs. I 
don’t want you to think for a moment 
that he wasn’t anxious to help his wife, 
but he was so in the habit of looking at 
things from a scientific point of view, that 
he forgot that while he was explaining 
things Mrs. Van Wagener might be clawed 
tosuch an extent that she would never be 
recognised by her nearest friend. When 
he had once grasped the idea that she 


needed his help he fairly flew upstairs, 
and succeeded in transferring the cat’s 
attentions to himself. Then I had to 
come to the rescue, for the Professor not 
having hair enough to interest the cat, she 
had devoted her efforts to beautifying his 
countenance, and if I hadn’t succeeded 
in pulling her off, and tossing her out 
of the window, she would have torn his 
eyes out, or at all events ruined his nose. 
Her balloon had burst during her inter- 
view with Mrs. Van Wagener, and con- 
sequently when I threw her out of the 
window she struck the ground pretty 
heavily, and smashed up the paddle- 
wheels. We never saw her again, but 
every little while there would appear in 
the newspapers stories of a strange animal 
with a glittering tail, that haunted the 
lower part of Illinois. You see the cat 
couldn’t rid herself of her steering attach- 
ment, and she naturally wasn't willing to 
show herself in what she considered a 
disgraceful dress. 

“Mrs. Van Wagener made peace with 
her husband on condition of his making 
a solemn promise never to have anything 
more to do with flying cats. I consider 
that she was wrong in so doing, for Van 
Wagener’s invention was bound to be a 
success. If he had been allowed to carry 
it out, flying cats would have become as 
common as bats, and every sparrow in the 
States would have emigrated. If it wasn’t 
that I don’t believe in using other people’s 
inventions, I would go in for the manu- 
facture of flying cats myself; and as it is, 
I believe that Edison will some day hear of 
Van Wagener’s experiment, and will im- 


+mediately invent a flying cat, and spend 


the rest of his life in trying to make the 
invention work.” 
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BY BENNETT COLL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH SKELTON. 


I. 
THE ANTIENT WAY. 
“(eT SH, Sir Richard! Cease—for 
EL /); very shame’s sake cease, I 
- 


Eo ts, pray you! 

lala “Nay, then; must I needs 
again set a bar—thus—upon sweet lips 
whose melody hath somewhat of a jarring 
sound ?” 

“A jarring sound! 
to court me with a jest.” 

** No jest, sweet love. 


You are pleased 


Must your own 
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Richard be dubbed Sire or Sieur 
by——” 

“T pray your pardon, Richard. Be. 
think you how maiden modesty is unac- 
customed to—to " 

“ Tilly-vally! It will come with prac- 
tice. Rick or Dick may stand for choice. 
But either is all too coarse beside the 
pretty syllables of ‘Geraldine.’ When 
did you first begin to love me?” 


Nay, that I may not tell. A maid is 


wooed, she knows not how, by a glance 
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of meaning; a touch of the hand; the 
sigh of a whisper. "Tis monstrous strange, 
I protest, how Love will come unbidden. 
And you?” 

“I? Love hath ever held me thrall 
since first—oh, happy day !—Dan Cupid’s 
shaft, winged from your bright eyes, 
pierced the heart of Richard Devereux. 
And yet-—” 

“ Why that doleful sigh, beseech you?” 

“Alas! I sigh to think of mine own 
unworthiness. You, sweetheart, the 
heiress of this vast domain; I but a 
poor baronet, possessed of a castle, pic- 
turesque only by reason of its ruin and 
decay.” 

“Yet my honoured father approves.” 

“ Ay, in generous regard for his darling 
child, whose heart . 

“Hath freely been given to my dear 
lover and sometime lord. With what 
happiness will she devote her dower to 
the renovation of ruined walls and barren 
estate! Heaven is indeed kind; for 
how pitiful is wealth compared with the 
honest love of a worthy gentleman ?” 


” 


“Queen of my heart 
“ And pocket, too, Richard.” 


”» 


“ Nay, now 

“Indeed, but it must be so.” 

“T protest o 

“Tt shall not serve you. What! is 
Love a thing of paltry gold and silver? 
When I surrendered myself to your em- 
brace, the while you decked. this foolish 
finger with the ring of betrothal, had 
I a thought of purse-strings? Fic, 
Richard !” 

“ But “ 

“There is no ‘but.’ If thy handmaid 
hath found grace in my lord’s eyes, he 
must e’en take all her unworthy self, 
though the glitter of gilt go with her.” 


II. 
THE MODERN METHOD. 


“Of course I shall expect you to male 
settlements.” 
“ [-r—is that a condition ?” 
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“Well, rather! Popper’s good for a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars a 
year, you bet. Question is, what capital 
you're prepared to chuck into the family 
frying-pan ?” 

“ Never could guess a riddle. 
up.” 

“You'll have to make some sort of a 
show, or else plump comes the whole 
gazoo. Popper’s awiul keen on _bar- 
gains.” 

“Let’s see. He’s a Chicago pig- 
sticker, ain’t he?” 

“You're right on the track this time, 
young man. What’s your dad?” 

‘Earl of Shaxton, Viscount Ketmin- 
ster, Baron Orchard in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom, a Baron of Nova 
Scotia, and Member of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Ccun- 
cil.” 

“Great Scott! Can he hold it all 
in his mouth at once—without spilling 
some? Where d’you hang out when 
you're at home?” 

“ At the old shop.” 

“What, Ketminster? Ah! shilling- 
entrance sort of place; kettle always on 
the boil; sixpenny guide to the ruins, 
and soon. Want my dollars to do up 
the place ?” 

“ They'd come in handy.” 

“Sho! How old’s the dad with the 
page-and-a-half of titles ?” 

“ Er—does that matter ?” 

‘Slightly, old sonny. I reckon there’s 
a time-limit to most things.” 

““ Well, he’s seventy-five.” 

“H’m! Five years or so to wait— 
all right ; you can scoop in the pot.” 

“Thanks. I s’pose we’d better men- 
tion it to our respective governors ?” 

“P’r'aps. Popper’ll down me, though, 
for not flying a bit higher. I guess he'll 
rar round awful. I say; on my side the 
mill-stream, girls who’re engaged some- 
times expect a slobber. Kiss, you 
know.” 


“ How delightfully odd!” 


Give it 
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“Fact! Seen ’em myself. It’s the thouzh, on my part. Guess he was only 
male bird who begins.” a third son. Ain’t fond of lip-salve, are 

* Sure ?” you?” 

* Certain.” “ Er—it all depends.” 

“Thought I saw you, yesterday, having “ Barmaids, I reckon ; stage-dollies and 
it all your own way with another counter-gals? You'll have to drop ’em 
Johnnie.” in St. George’s, Hanover Square. Got 

“Well, why not? Error of judgment, any engagement-rings to give away ?” 
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A MOVING ACCIDENT. 


BY CLARENCE ROOK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY RONALD GRAY. 


“ 4A NYHOW,” said Celia, wishing to 
* console me, “ we shall be able to 
drop the Higginsons.” 

Celia stood before me in a dress which, 
as experience had taught me, implied that 
Celia had cleared for action. In one hand 
she held a paint-pot, in the other a trowel. 
For Celia was off for a day’s work upon 
the new house, while I was trying to 
write a humorous review of a scientific 
work on an upturned box in the old flat, 
sitting amid the ruins of two year’s com- 
fort. 

Why we were moving I cannot tell. 
in some vague way Celia had given me to 
understand that she was uncomfortable. 
I protested that I was happy enough 
where I was; whereat Celia alluded dis- 
paragingly to the stairs, the hall-porter, 
and finally the Higginsons. Then came 
hints of an eligible house and garden 
at a microscopic rent. I assumed no 
interest, having none. And then one 
morning men came upstairs in their shirt- 
sleeves, fell upon the furniture and tore it 
from its moorings. I remarked to Celia 
that of all the happy days I had spent in 
my study this was not the happiest. And 
Celia replied that we should be able to 
drop the Higginsons. 

“Tt would certainly be jolly not to see 
the Higginsons again,” I said. “ But this 
is a high price to pay for the pleasure.” 

Celia looked round, and, finding a coal- 
scuttle which the men in shirt-sleeves had 
overlooked, sat down upon it to explain. 

“Everyone should move—well—once 
every two years,” said Celia. 
| laid down my pen and looked enquir- 
ingly. 


“For one thing it means clearing up,” 
said Celia, looking triumphantly round 
my ravaged apartment. “ Think of the 
amount of rubbish one accumulates. Now 
you can weed it all out when you move, 
because it’s not worth taking away. This 
room was simply awful, wasn’t it? 
Crammed with things you'll never want 
—and never see again.” 

Celia gave a nod of victory. I shook 
my head slowly, and, I think, pathetically. 

“T shall never absolutely want them,” 
I said, “ but—well—they were company.” 

“ Pouf!” said Celia. And there was 
silence for the space of half a minute. 

“‘ Anyhow, the Higginsons are not com- 
pany,” said Celia. “And there’s another 
advantage in moving. You send out 
fresh cards. And people who don’t get 
invitations to the new house have no 
right to come.” 

“Then, socially speaking, we start 
again,” I said. 

Exactly,” said Celia, welcoming my 
flash of intelligence. “I am only going 
to ask the people we really want. I’ve 
got the list in my pocket.” 

“You haven't cut out 
hope.” 

Celia had never said she disliked Martin 
Howard ; but I had my suspicions, and 
did not intend to be parted from my best 
friend. 

“Oh, no! of course you'll ask Mr. 
Howard,” said Celia, graciously. “ And 
I’m going to have fresh servants.” 

“Just as Jane is beginning to compre- 
hend my little ways,” I murmured. 

“Jane,” said Celia, “is beginning to 
consider herself necessary to us. Itisa 
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great mistake to keep a servant so long 
that she becomes necessary to you.” 

“Ts it not rathera mistake,” I suggested 
modestly, “to send away a servant when 
she has become necessary ?” 

“You don't understand,” said Celia. 
“T am determined to get rid of Jane and 
the cook. And we must have a boy. 
There is so much more to do in a house 
than ina flat. I shall begin looking out 
for fresh servants at once. Oh, dear! I 
must be going ; there are such heaps of 
things to do.” 

Celia rose from the coal-scuttle and 
gathered up the paint-pot and the trowel. 
I resumed my pen, At the door Celia 
hesitated. 

“T don’t know,” she said slowly, “ how 
I'm ever to get everything done. And I 


want to ask some people for this day week. 
Just a few people—those we want to 
know, you know.” 

“I suppose,” I said doubtfully, layinz 
down my pen again, “ that I really ought 
to be doing something to help—eh ?.” 


Celia frowned thoughtfully. 

“You're so silly,” she said. “You 
can’t even drive in a nail, or—oh! I'll 
tell you what you might do. You might 
just write notes to the people we want. I 
have the list in my pocket. You can 
write, can’t you? Just little friendly 
notes, saying I shall be at home between 
four-thirty and seven.” 

Celia dived into her pocket, bringing 
forth a handkerchief, a latch-key, a pair of 
gloves, a small box of chocolate-creams, a 
reel of cotton, some hair-pins, and a memo- 
randum-book. This last she handed to me. 

“You'll find the names and addresses 
there,” she said. ‘‘ Good-bye. There’s a 
good boy.” 

I turned to my task. From the list I 
gathered that Celia had dropped the 
Higginsons, as well as several others of 
our old friends, some of whom I liked 
wellenough. Martin’s name was missing. 
But I meant to write to him on my own 
account. 
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It was rather difficult to devise the 
proper form for the notes. Many of the 
ladies who gather about Celia’s “at 
home ” days are quite unknown to me, 
and a glance showed me that several of 
the names on the list were strange ones. 
You can hardly write informal notes to 
people you don’t know. However, I 
finally succeeded in inventing a suffi- 
ciently colourless formula, simply~ indi- 
cating that Celia would be glad to see 
so-and-so next Tuesday between four- 
thirty and seven. By the time Celia 
returned to dinner, the notes were written 
and posted, and I had finished my 
humorous review. Though tired and 
dishevelled, Celia complimented me on 
my industry. 

“Tt will be such a relief,” she said, “to 
Know only the nice people that we—that 
we know.” 

Tuesday came; and Celia, after super- 
human exertion, was ready for it. I had 
begged Martin to come early to support 
me, and, like a good fellow, he came. 
Then there was a pause. Celia and I 
were just showing Martin the verandah 
overlooking the garden, on which we 
intended to breakfast during the summer, 
when the bell rang at the garden-door. 
In a few moments Jane appeared, ob- 
viously “ put about.” 

“ A young person, ’m, about a place.” 

** Oh, there’s some mistake,” said Celia. 

“No, ma’am,” said the young person 
who was close behind Jane. ‘‘ You sent 
for me to come to-day.” She drew a 
letter from her pocket, and handed it to 
Celia, who glanced at it, and held it out 
to me. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” said 
Celia. 

It was in my writing, and stated that 
Celia would be glad to see Mrs. Sim- 
mons on Tuesday between four-thirty and 
seven. 

“I’m sure I don’t. know,” I said. 
“Look here, Martin, come upstairs to 
my den and smoke.” 
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MARTIN AND I WATCHED THEIR ARRIVAL FROM THE WINDOW. 


The bell rang again. And as I looked 
out of my study window I saw Jane coming 
up the garden path followed by an awk- 
ward-looking boy. 

“Been making an ass of yourself 
again?” said Martin, as he selected a 
cigar. 

“T’m not quite sure,” I replied. “ All 
I know is that I sent out Celia’s invita- 
tions for to-day, and—and this is the 
result.” 

The bell continued to ring at intervals, 
and I judged from the look of the 
visitors, that Celia would have a wide 


ni ‘ith 


in 
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choice of cooks, housemaids, and boys. 
Martin and I watched their arrival and 
their departure from the window. 

* Look here, Martin,” I said. “ You 
had better stay to dinner. It is quite 
clear that Celia had two lists, one of ser- 
vants and the other of friends, and that I 
worked upon the wrong one. But it is 
equally clear that Celia gave me that list. 
Now I want you to give me, and Celia, 
your honest opinion as to whose fault it 
was.” 

Martin looked at me and smiled. 

“T’'ll see you damned first,” he said. 








LA JOLIE PATINEUSE. 
by Robt. Sanver. 
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IN MR. KERSHAW. 


BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


"VE knocked about a 
pretty tidy bit in my 
time—I’m as much 
as fifteen next birth- 
day —and I don’t 
write this story from 
the standpoint of a 

man who is ignorant of the world. I’m 
wonderfully observant, and I take notice 
of little incidents sometimes in a way that 
surprises even myself. Incidents, I mean, 
that other people overlook. The junior 
partner called me the other evening a 
sharp lad, and ’pon my word he wasn’t 
far wrong. I don’t wish to brag about it ; 


I only wish to hint that what I don’t 


notice isn't worth noticing. I’ve picked 
out a horse sometimes, and I’ve 

But I want to tell you about Mr. Ker- 
shaw. 

Mr. Kershaw is one of the senior clerks 
in our office ; he’s the one with rather 
rough hair, and a collar turned down low 
all the way round. Most of the clerks 
are smart and wear high collars, and they 
wear neckties too that make me gasp. 
All nice geutlemanly fellows they were 
when I first came here, bar Mr. Kershaw. 
Mr. Kershaw was what I call a terror. 

“Billing, why aren't these inkstands 
seen to?” 

“Beg pardon, sir, but 

“T’ve had to speak to you before about 
this, Billing.” 

“T can't do forty thousand things a 
minute, sir.” 

“ Another word of your confounded in- 
solence, and I shall ask the firm to dis- 
pense with your services.” 

“That ain’t insolence, sir, it’s simply a 


” 


ERNEST GOODWIN. 
If I want to be insolent I know a 


” 


fact. 
lot of words 

“Go away, Billing! You're a perfect 
nuisance in the place. I shall take an 
early opportunity of asking the firm to 
look out for a decent lad.” 

That’s the sort of thing that went on 
day after day, me and Mr. Kershaw 
going at it hammer and tongs. I should 
have got really cross about it only that 
Mr. Kershaw was just the same with all 
the others, especially with the juniors. 
The grumpiest man, I venture to say, that 
ever came up to the City from Dulwich ot 
a morning since the line’s been opened. 

One July Mr. Kershaw went away for 
his three weeks’ holiday, and when he 
came back, the first news was that he was 
married. 

“Now,” I said to Linkson, who copies 
the letters, “now you mark my words. 
Old K. ’ll change his manner.” 

“For better or for worse?” asked 
Linkson, “There’s something wrong 
with our copying-ink. This letter hasn't 
come out a bit clear.” 

“Whether for better or worse,” I 
answered, “I can’t tell you. Sometimes 
getting spliced has one effect ; sometimes 
the other. But I'll bet you as much as 
three’apence that we shall notice an altera- 
tion.” 

“T’ve half a mind to take you,” said 
young Linkson, doubtfully, “only I’ve 
got a good deal of money out just now. 
I’ve backed Swiftsure for tworence, one, 
two, three.” 

“Take it or leave it,” I said. “ It’s an 
offer, and if you're not sportsman enough 
to have a bet on, don’t.” 
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“She’s pretty, they say,” remarked 
Linkson. He gave a twist to the copying 
press and looked narrowly at Mr. Ker- 
shaw hanging up his hat and smoothing 
his rough hair. “One of the young 
partners said she was as neat a little 
figure as ever ” 

“ Billing,” shouted Mr. Kershaw furi- 
ously from his office, “come here at 
once.” 

To save argument, I went. 

‘Will you be good enough to explain,” 
demanded Mr. Kershaw, hotly, “to ex- 
plain, Billing, the condition of this table ? 
Look here! I can write my name on it.” 

“So could I, sir,” I said. ‘ There’s 
rothing clever in that.” 

“ Why on earth isn’t the place dusted 
properly,” he shouted. ‘“ Why do I come 
back here—— ” 

“’Eaven knows!” I muttered. 

“ And find the place neglected in this 


manner? Geta duster at once.” 


‘Right, sir.” 
“But it is not right, 


Billing,” he 
declared. 

“Very good, sir,” I said, “it’s wrong. 
I'll fetch the duster in ’alf a tick. But 
first of all I ’ope it won’t seem out of 
place if I congratulate you, sir, on what I 
may term a recent matrimonial event.” 

“Get a duster at once, Billing,” he 
said, sharply, “and don’t let us have 
juite so much talk. It’s not business.” 

I felt very glad that Linkson hadn’t 
booked that bet of threehalfpence, be- 
cause I most certainly should have lost. 
So far from Mr. Kershaw’s marriage im- 
proving his temper, I’m not at all sure 
that it wasn’t worse. I used to say to 
Linkson I hoped he didn’t carry on like 
that at home, and Linkson—he knows a 
lot, Linkson, although he’s only a little 
bit of a chap—Linkson used to answer 
that men who had their tantrums in the 
City, were generally men who were not 
allowed to show them in their own homes. 
But, somehow, I’d an idea that this was 
not the case with Mr. Kershaw. 
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About twelve months after his mar- 
riage the alteration that I want to tell you 
about came. I was the first to notice it, 
and I passed the news round the office. 
There happened to be a new baby at my 
place, and I wanted the afternoon off to 
see some people my mother washes for. 
What does Mr. Kershaw do but look up 
from his table quite cheerfully and say, 

“ By all means, Billing.” 

“ Much obliged to you, sir. 

“ Going to take your young lady out for 
the day, Billing ?” 

I never saw Mr. Kershaw smile before, 
and upon my word it took my breath 
away for a moment. 

“No, sir,” I said, “ I’ve broke it all off 
with her.” 

“Sorry to hear that.” 

“Fact of the matter is, sir, she was a 
bit too fond of fourpenny ices. Turned 
up her nose, bless you, at twopenny ones. 
Would have fourpennies. And when you 
begin to shell out fourpence after four- 
pence, and see her getting less imible at 
each ice, why ——” 

“It is not with her, then, that you wish 
to spend the afternoon?” 

I explained, and Mr. Kershaw rose 
from his chair and sat on the corner of 
the table, just as though he was the most 
cheerful gentleman in the City. 

“ Why, that’s singular!” he said, good- 
temperedly. 

“T don’t know about that, sir,” I an- 
swered. ‘“ There’s nine of us already.” 

“But what I mean to say, it’s odd. 
Because, do you know, Billing, 7 have 
a little arrival at home. And that’s a 
boy, too.” 

“ Fine boy, sir, may I ask?” 

“As fine a little man,” said Mr. Ker- 
shaw, enthusiastically, “as ever came 
into this world. Bright-eyed, healthy, 
chubby—perfect picture of a boy. I 
don’t suppose, as a matter of fact, that 
such a perfect youngster. is often seen. 
He's got a way of staring fixedly at 


one ——~” 
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Kershaw this time absolutely 
laughed. I went to the door. 

“1 say, Billing. I should like to give 
your new brother something. Has he 
got a mug ?” 

“ He’s got a rare funny little mug, sir,” 
I answered. “We all pinch his little 
nose for him, but unless he alters he 
won’t be what I call dazzlin’ ’andsome.” 

“T mean a silver christening mug,” 
explained Mr. Kershaw. “If not, you 
must let me present him with one. 
Good morning, Billing.” 

It wasn’t believed in the office at first, 
but the clerks Soon saw that the change 
was real. Linkson declared that he over- 
heard Mr. Kershaw one evening, just be- 
fore he left the office, humming a comic 
song; Linkson admitted that Mr. Ker- 
shaw hummed it all wrong, but still he 
hummed it. One of our clerks lived at 
Sloigh, and Mr. Kershaw called him in 
one day to ascertain his opinion of Eton 
as a school for a growing youth. The 
Slough clerk said that he had heard that 
Eton wasn’t half a bad place, and Mr. 
Kershaw thanked him, and made a note 
of itin his diary. On another occasion, 
when the managing clerk to a solicitor’s 
in Ely Place called at the office, Mr. 
Kershaw had a long conversation with 
him on the Bar asa profession for young 
men, and the chances it offered of ad- 
vancement. I think that upon this point 
Mr. Kershaw was not quite decided, be- 
cause I noticed on his blotting-pad a 
scribbled line. 

“Bar. Query? 
See Canon Weste.” 

And underneath. 

“Is Sandhurst expensive ? 
Tenth Hussars.” 

One day I posted a letter for him to 
’ Sunday paper, and I got Linkson to 
perstade his father to buy a copy. In 
the “Answers to Correspondents” we 
found : 

“\WAHSREK.—Inanswertoyourenquiry, 
I do not recommend a political career for 
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your son, unless he shows a special ability 
for speaking and a thorough grasp of the 
great questions of the day. But if he de- 
cides to enter St. Stephen's let him first 
read all John Stuart Mills’s works and my 
own book called Customs and Habits of 
the Laplanders.” 

Somehow the whole office seem to be 
infected by the alteration in Mr. Kershaw. 
Everybody became a little more friendly 
with everybody, and when Master Ker- 
shaw was six months old and a proposal 
was made to send a birthday present to 
the little baby, the suggestion was taken 
up like one o’clock. Mr. Pascoe took 
the big basket of hot-house flowers into 
Mr. Kershaw’s room, and presented it to 
Mr. Kershaw, and Mr. Kershaw came out 
into the office and shook hands with all of 
us, right down to me. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, as he stood at 
the door of his office, “I wish I could tell 
you how deeply I am touched by your 
kind thought of my—of my son. I shall 
take this delightful basket of flowers home 
with me this evening, and I shall tell my 
boy that although he is only six months 
old to-day, yet he has—he has friends who 
wish him well, and look forward with in- 
terest, and I hope I may say with affection, 
to the—to the time when e 

And here Mr. Kershaw suddenly broke 
down, went hurriedly into his office, and 
closed the door. Later he went off 
radiant, with the basket of expensive 
flowers, carried with great care. 

The next morning Mr. Kershaw was an 
hour late coming to the office. This had 
never happened before within my know- 
ledge, and there were a good many jokes 
going round the office about it. I re- 
member that I made one or two of the 
best of them. When he did arrive he 
walked straight to his office and turned 
the key. 

“ Headache after the. jollification last 
night,” said the office. 

My mother called round that morning 
with the baby. I don’t believe in women 
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folk coming into the City at all, but 
mother was so excited about father having 
got a good berth that she said (you know 
what women are) that she felt as though 
she must come straight down and tell me 
the news. I knocked at the door of Mr. 
Kershaw’s office, and he unlocked it. 

“Beg pardon, sir, for troubling you, but 
my mother and the baby—anything the 
matter, sir?” 

“Go on, Billing,” he said, and turned 
his head away. 

“They’ve just called, and I thought 
perhaps you wouldn’t mind if I slipped 
out for a few minutes to show mother 
and baby the Tower Bridge.” 

« Billing !” 

“Sir?” 

“Do you mind—do you mind bringing 
your baby in here for a moment?” He 


coughed as though there was something 
in his throat. 
see him.” 

“ Only too proud, sir.” 


“T should rather like to 
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I brought the baby in myself, because I 
was afraid mother would drop her aitches 
or make me look silly in some way. I sat 
the little beggar on the table, and I’m 
blest if he didn’t put out both his chubby 
arms to Mr. Kershaw. Fact! 

“T expect he ain’t the baby yours is, 
sir,” I remarked respectfully. Mr. Ker- 
shaw was patting the tiny chin and 
whispering baby-talk to the little kid. 

“No, Billing,” he said. “No.” He 
turned away again so that I couldn’t see 
his face, and kissed our baby. ‘“ My boy 
—er—died last night.” 

What I want to add is, that Mr. Ker- 
saw has never been the one he was in the 
old days. He's as kind mannered a 
senior clerk as you'll find between Temple 
Bar and Aldgate. And I’ve noticed that 
in the street sometimes, when a baby goes 
by and he catches sight of it, Mr. Kershaw 
will stop—it don’t matter who he’s with— 
and he will watch it until it goes right 
out of sight. 











NOTHING SIMPLER. ** { see you won the ‘ toss ’ again to-day.” 
By B. E. Minas. Cricket Captain.—*‘ Won it? yes, won it easily !” 
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